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Survey of the World 


: The action of twenty-three 
— <i Democratic members of the 

seid House in the controversy 
about the rules is regarded by many as 
indicating a permanent division with re- 
spect to important issues. It has caused 
much bitter feeling and in two or three 
instances has ended friendships of many 
years’ standing. At a stormy Demo- 
cratic caucus, on the 22d, in which Mr. 
Fitzgerald, leader of the seceders, de- 
fended his course, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

First. We deplore the action of those Demo- 
erats who supported the Fitzgerald plan of 
saving Cannonism. This action was in conflict 
with the caucus action of their party, in viola- 
tion of its platform pledge, and, we believe, of 
overwhelming Democratic sentiment. The 
Democratic party in the House disavows their 
action and disclaims all responsibility therefor. 

Second. Under the guise of giving to the 
Democracy of the House representation on the 
Rules Committee and on the Ways and Means 
Committee, Speaker Cannon appointed on the 
Rules Committee, as a Democratic member, the 
proponent of the Fitzgerald resolution, who is 
opposed to the Democracy of the House in its 
fight to reform the rules and is in accord with 
the Speaker; he appointed on the Ways and 
Means Committee, as a Democratic member, a 
gentleman known to be wholly opposed to the 
Democratic tariff view, and known, by his vote, 
to be wholly opposed to any change in the 
Cannon rules. 

New rules were also adopted, one of 
them providing that all members should 
be bound by a two-thirds vote of the 
party caucus. The situation is the sub- 
ject of much comment thruout the coun- 
try. Many say that this factional di- 
vision prevents effective opposition to the 
pending tariff bill. It is also pointed out, 
however, that the division was due in 
part to differences of opinoin concerning 
tariff policy. The speeches made in the 
tariff debate have already disclosed these 


differences on the Democratic side. 
There continues to be much gossip as to 
the influence of the Tammany leaders in 
New York and about bargains affecting 
tariff legislation. 


Debate in the House upon 
the tariff was begun on 
the 22d by Mr. Payne; 
chairman of the Ways and Means .Com- 
mittee, who defended the co ee’s 
bill. On the following day he -finisht 
his speech, which had consumed nearly 
ten hours. For the Democrats, Mr. 
Clark then criticised and attacked the bill, 
and other members followed, the debate 
taking a wide range. On the 26th there ° 
was an altercation between Mr. Fordney, 
of Michigan, and Mr. Byrd, of Missis- 
sippi. The former, a Republican mem- 
ber of the committee, while defending the 
lumber interests, denied that there was a 
Lumber Trust. Mr. Byrd asserted that 
prices in his State were maintained by 
agreement. Mr. Fordney (who is in the 
lumber business and who owns, is is said, 
a lumber mill in Mississippi ) used profane 
words in a sharp reply, and Mr. Byrd 
was with difficulty prevented from strik- 
ing him. Apologies followed and peace 
was restored. The anti-Japanese issue 
was brought up by Mr. Humphrey, of 
Washington, who wants a higher duty on 
shingles, and who asserted that this was 
required for the defense of labor in the 
Washington lumber mills against the 
cheap Oriental labor of British Columbia. 
There will be an attempt to close the de- 
bate and take a vote on April 1oth. The 
decision of the House as to certain prom- 
inent features of the bill cannot be fore- 
seen, because it is known that party lines 
cannot be strictly drawn, owing to the 
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controversy over the rules, to a demand 
for lower rates in-parts of the West, and 
to the support, in the South, of protection 
for some local products. The minority 
of the committee has submitted a report 
hostile to the bill and also to the present 
tariff. It asserts that the bill is in many 
respects crude, indefinite, sectional and 
prohibitive; that most of the reductions 
are apparent rather than real; that the 
Standard Oil Company has been “hand- 
somely cared for” by the retention of the 
countervailing duty on petroleum; and 
that the bill as a whole would increase 
the cost of living. The maximum rates, 
it says, should be the ordinary rates, and 
there should be minimum rates below 
them. By making a maximum level 20 
per cent. higher than the real tariff, the 
report says, the committee “seeks trade 
with a club or a meat axe.” Since the 
complete bill was publisht, merchants 
have discovered changes that were not 
seen at first. Reference to some of these 
is made in our editorial pages. Organi- 
zations of women are protesting against 
the increase of duties on gloves and 
hosiery. The price of tea is rising in the 
wholesale market. It is expected that 
the inheritance tax will be thrown out, 
because such a tax is now imposed by 
thirty-six States. Projects for an in- 
come tax and a tax on the dividends of 
corporations are under consideration. A 
bill for an income tax has been prepared 
under the direction of Attorney-General 
Wickersham. In a statement issued by 
the Ways and Means Committee it is 
shown that the average ad valorem rate 
of duty, which is now 44.16 per cent., 
would be increased by the Payne bill to 
45.72 per cent. 


Under the provisions 
of the municipal chart- 
er for a recall, George 
Alexander was elected Mayor of Los 
Angeles, on the 26th, having a majority 
of 1,515 over Frederick C. Wheeler, 
Socialist. This was the first mayoralty 
election of the kind in this country. Sev- 
eral months ago Mayor Arthur C. Har- 
per was accused by a local newspaper of 
protecting vice in the city. He brought 
suits for libel, and these are still pending. 
After his appointment of Edward Kern, 
Chief of Police, to be a member of the 
Board of Public Works, in Jatiuary, the 
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Municipal League decided to resort to the 
recall. Mass meetings were held, 11,000 
signatures were obtained for the neces- 
sary petition, and anelection was or- 
dered. Then Kern resigned, and a worthy 
citizen was appointed in his place, but the 
opponents of the Mayor were not ap- 
peased. About three weeks ago the 
Mayor himself resigned. It is asserted 
that additional charges against him were 
about to be publisht. His supporters 
argued that after his resignation no elec- 
tion was required, and that his successor 
should be appointed by the Council, 
which was said to be controlled by them. 
But the City Attorney decided that the 
election must be held. Alexander was 
the candidate of the reform element and 
of the League. Wheeler had been prom- 
inent as an organizer of labor unions. It 
is asserted in press dispatches that the 
“machines” of the old parties gave much 
support to Wheeler, and that this accounts 
in part for his large vote. On the day 
preceding the election, ex-Police Com- 
missioner Schenck was indicted on bri- 
bery charges. It is reported that a poli- 
tician formerly engaged in the protection 
of vice has furnisht to the reform leaders 
much interesting evidence, upon which 
additional indictments will be based. 
s&s 

As a result of the bribery 
investigation in  Pitts- 
burg, six more _indict- 
ments have been reported. The persons 
thus accused are Dallas C. Byers, a mil- 
lionaire iron manufacturer and head of 
the firm of A. M. Byers & Co., who sud- 
denly went to Europe a few weeks ago; 
Frank A.- Griffin, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Columbia National 
Bank; Dr. D. H. Webber, Councilman ; 
Charles Stewart, Councilman; Henry M. 
Bolger, saloonkeeper; John F. Klein, 
Councilman. Klein has already been 
convicted on another charge and is now 
in jail for refusing to testify before the 
grand jury. Two other Councilmen 
were recently convicted, and with them 
W. W. Ramsey, president of the German 
National Bank. A. A. Vilsack, cashier 
of that bank, confest his guilt. The in- 
dictments say that Byers bribed Council- 
men to procure the vacation of a street 
for the benefit of his firm; that Griffin 
(who has resigned his bank office) paid 
about $25,000 to Councilmen in order 
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that his bank might be made a depos- 
itory for city funds, and that the others 
named were corruptly interested in these 
or similar transactions. In San Fran- 
cisco, on the 27th, five men were arrest- 
ed for stealing, from District Attorney 
Langdon’s office, records and other pa- 
pers relating to the prosecution of Pat- 
rick Calhoun, president of the street 
railroad company. One of them is R. M. 
Hamlin, a confidential employee in the 
office and for two years, past the private 
secretary of Detective Burns. He stole 
or copied records and transcripts of evi- 
dence which might be useful to the de- 
fendants in the bribery cases, and gave 
them to certain detectives employed by 
the railroad company. Three of these 
detectives (Albert McKinley, William 
Corbin and Joseph Van Wormer) have 
been arrested. Hamlin made a full con- 
fession. He had been bribed by the pay- 
ment of $200 a month. The fifth man is 
E. A. Platt, an employee in the office, 
who also sold copies of records. On the 
28th, policemen and detectives led by 
Detective Burns searched the offices of 
the street railroad company, breaking 
open desks and safes, against the protest 
of President Calhoun and his employees. 
They found copies of many of the reports 
and other documents which had been 
procured from Hamlin and Platt. Presi- 
dent Calhoun is on trial, but eleven weeks 
have been consumed in selecting a jury, 
which is not yet complete. 


& 


Satie Odsene Five companies of mili- 


; tia started from Henri- 
in Oklahoma etta, Okla., on the 28th, 
in pursuit of a large party of Creek In- 
dians, half-breeds and negroes, who, un- 
der the command of the old chief Crazy 
Snake, had been defying the authorities 
and had killed two deputy sheriffs. The 
disturbance began on the 25th, when sev- 
eral deputies attempted to arrest three 
cattle thieves and were fired upon by a 
party of outlaws. In a battle which af- 
terward took place, three of the half- 
breeds were killed, five wounded and 
forty taken into custody. On the 27th, 
five deputies went to Crazy Snake’s 
home, intending to arrest him. They 
were: attacked by the old chief’s follow- 
ers, who killed Edward Baum and Her- 
man Odom, the latter being a son of the 


sheriff of McIntosh County. Thereupon 
the Governor sent five companies of mili- 
tia to the scene of the controversy. Crazy 
Snake has repeatedly been the leader of 
lawless bands during the last ten years. 
He strenuously opposed the allotment of 
land in severalty and gathered around 
him a considerable number of _half- 
breeds, negroes and criminals, who 
robbed and persecuted Indians who ac- 
cepted the Government’s policy. 


s&s 


Cipriano Castro, the de- 
posed President of Ven- 
ezuela, sailed from. Bor- 
deaux on the 26th, on the French steam- 
ship “Guadeloupe,” and will land at 
Trinidad on or about April 1oth. The 
Venezuelan Government warned the 
steamship company that he would not be 
allowed to land at any Venezuelan port, 
and that, if necessary, the ship bearing 
him would be excluded from Venezuelan 
waters. He was regarded, said the Gov- 
ernment’s representative, as a- dangerous 
enemy of the new policy adopted by 
President Gomez. The company took 
Castro as a passenger upon condition that 
he should land at Trinidad. He was 
very angry, denouncing what he called 
the treachery of Gomez, and saying that 
Caracas was full of cowards. Gomez, he 
predicted, would make Venezuela bank- 
rupt in less than six months. “I am a 
man of destiny,” said he at Bordeaux. 
“My country needs me. I believe that 
God and destiny call me back to Ven- 
ezuela, and I intend to accomplish my 
mission there, even if this involves revolu- 
tion.” To some persons he exprest his 
purpose to regain the Presidency, and he 
appeared to be confident that in a short 
time he could raise an army. In Paris 
he had a conference with one Roy, who 
deals in firearms, and who sold rifles and 
ammunition to him five years ago. This 
man afterward said he thought Castro 
would again be dictator in Venezuela 
within six months. It is said that Castro 
took with him $200,000 and has only 
$75,000 left. He has very valuable es- 
tates in Venezuela, but the income from 
them cannot be sent out of the country 
to promote revolution. In Caracas, the 
suit against him for the murder of 
Paredes has been transferred by the 
High Federal Court to the criminal 
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court. Judge Abreu, who presided over 
the latter court, was recently arrested and 
placed in prison. Publication of certain 
newspapers that criticised this act of the 
Gomez Government has been suspended. 


& 


No official statement as 
Central America to the warning recently 

given to President 
Zelaya, of Nicaragua, has b<en publisht, 
but the assertion is made by well-in- 
formed persons that an attack upon Sal- 
vador by his forces, in the interest of 
Alfaro, a revolutionist in that country, 
was prevented only by the attitude of our 
Government and of Mexico. It is said 
that the 6,000 soldiers assembled on the 
border were to be used in this project, 
and would have crossed the narrow strip 
of Honduran territory lying between 
Nicaragua and Salvador. News of 
Zelaya’s purpose was promptly sent to 
Washington by Mr. Gregory, our diplo- 
matic representative in Nicaragua. The 
warning followed, and several of our 
warships were at once stationed within a 
short distance of Zelaya’s army. His 
aim is said to have been to set up in Sal- 
vador a ruler of his own selection, in fur- 
therance of his desire to gain control of 
all the Central American countries. 
President Taft has askt Col. Goethals to 
finish the Panama Canal in 1913, if pos- 
sible, but the Colonel is unable to prom- 
ise an earlier date than January Ist, 1915. 
In a recent defense of the lock type, he 
said that if the canal should be made at 
the sea level, two additional canals, one 
on each side, would be required for the 
control of floods. These additions would 
involve a great expenditure. The plan 
which had been approved, he asserted, 
presented no doubtful problems, nor any 
experimental projects; and nothing had 
occurred to give rise to any question 
about the stability of the foundations of 


dams or locks. 
& 


After their nine days’ 
cos oper holdup of business in 

Paris, the striking post- 
men, telegraph employees and telegraph 
girls marched back to their positions in 
a triumphal procession. They claim to 
have accomplisht the ostensible aim of 
the strike, which was the removal of. M. 
Simyan, Under Secretary of Posts and 
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Telegraphs, for altho he still nominally 
holds his position, he has been virtually 
superseded and may before long be re- 
moved. The Government has agreed 
not to punish any of the strikers, The 
placarding of the city after the conclu- 
sion of the strike with a poster announc- 
ing that the employees would no longer 
recognize M. Simyan on account of his 
“malevolence, rudeness and insupporta- 
ble masterfulness” seemed likely to cause 
a rupture of the peace that had just been 
establisht. The Government resolved to 
prosecute the authors of the manifesto, 
but after it was explained that it had been 
prepared before the settlement of the 
strike, M. Clemenceau withdrew his ob- 
jection and decided not to prosecute. 
The civil service employees openly re- 
joice at this demonstration of their power 
to force the Government at any time to 
accede to their demands. The Chamber 
of Deputies had exprest again its ‘disap- 
proval of the strike and its intention to 
support the Government. 
& 
Peace in the he danger of war in the 
ca Balkans has apparently 
been averted during the 
week by the action of Germany, but it 
may be questionable whether the arbi- 
trary way in which this action was taken 
may not ultimately bring more serious 
trouble upon Europe. The exact meth- 
od by which Germany forced Russia to 
acquiesce in the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina by Austria is not 
known to the public, but whatever it was 
it seems.to have been prompt and effec- 
tive. One report says it was a personal 
letter from the Kaiser to the Czar. An- 
other report avers that there was a mili- 
tary demonstration against Russia; that 
German officers and soldiers took the 
place of the Austrian troops which were 
withdrawn from the Russian frontier to 
the Servian. This change in the Russian 
policy left England and France without 
sufficient grounds for continuing their 
opposition to Austria, and at present 
their efforts are concerned with making 
the best of the bad situation by securing 
as favorable terms to Servia as possible. 
Baron von Aehrenthal, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, seems still inclined to 
provoke Servia by insisting that the 
terms of the note in which she renounces 
her claims on Bosnia and Herzegovina 
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are to be made as sweeping and humili- 
ating as possible, and he refuses to dis- 
cuss a commercial agreement until this 
renunciation is made-——Crown Prince 
George has renounced his right of suc- 
cession to the Servian throne. Prince 
George is a man of violent and unruly 
temper and has been one. of the chief 
promoters of the war party. The failure 
of this policy may be one reason for his 
resignation, but a more immediate cause 
was the popular belief that he caused the 
death of his valet by kicking him down- 
stairs. The servant died in the hospital 
from rupture caused by external con- 
cussion, according to the report of the 
post mortem examination. Prince Alex- 
ander, the king’s second son, is said to 
have declined to accept the succession to 
the throne. The feeling in England 
over the action taken by Germany is 
shown by the following extracts from 
The Times and Spectator: 


“The situation with which Europe is con- 
fronted involves much more than the fate of 
Servia. We trust that it may not mean the 
permanent overthrow of the balance of power 
in Europe. But it certainly does mean that for 
the moment Germany has placed it in jeopardy 
by throwing the weight of her sword into the 
scales, not in any quarrel in which she is her- 
self primarily interested, but in order to prove 
to the world in general and to Russia in par- 
ticular that with her consent and support trea- 
ties can be broken with impunity and small 
States ground down to the dust, and that with- 
out her consent and support the peaceful diplo- 
rw of other powers is doomed to sterile ef- 
ort. 

“The course which she has chosen to adopt 
may for a moment produce the outward ap- 
pearance of peace. But it cannot make for 
permanent peace, for no Power which in the 
course of history has arrogated to itself the 
right to dominate Europe and to, impose its 
own will by sheer force has ever insured or 
secured peace. Russia has been compelled for 
the moment by sheer necessity to submit to 
Germany’s dictation, and we are not prepared 
to question the wisdom of the heavy sacrifice 
which she has made and which she may yet be 
forced to make in order to avert bloodshed.” — 
Times. 

“There is one point in the tremendous ac- 
celeration of Germany’s program which de- 
serves notices. We talk as if the sudden 
advancement of the German program only con- 
cerned us, as if it were not a matter of prime 
interest to any other Power. We forget the 
United States. 

“It is an open secret that the great navy 
which the United States has built up is in no 
way aimed at this country. Its object, to put 
the matter in the shortest compass, is-in the 
first place to enforce the Monroe Doctrine, 
which is as dear now as ever it was to the 
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American people; and, secondly, to secure 
American interests in the Pacific. 

“The able, far seeing men who control the 
naval policy at Washington know perfectly 
well that if the American fleet is not as strong 
as or stronger than that of Germany there is 
very little doubt that some day, whether in 
Brazil, Venezuela or the West India Islands, 
the Monroe Doctrine will be challenged by the 
Power whose commercial interests are dom- 
inant in many parts of Spanish America. _ 

“For example, Brazil is, so far as the white 
population is concerned, almost a German 
country. It was in view of this fact and in ali 
probability at a hint from the United States 
that Brazil ordered her three Dreadnoughts. 
We shall not be surprised if Germany’s action 
is answered by corresponding activity in Amer- 
ica. Such a result is one for deep regret, but. it 
is no use to deny that Germany’s action is 
bound to lead to a vast waste of human energy 
not merely here but across the Atlantic.”— 
Spectator. 

& 


The New Zealand Govern- 
ment has offered to con- 
struct a Dreadnought for 
the British navy, or, if necessary, two. 
Canada is likely to make a similar offer 
immediately, and Australia may perhaps 
follow suit. If this is done the colonies 
may add to the fleet six Dreadnoughts 
to supplement the fourteen which are 
now in the program of the Admiralty. 
Premier Asquith has telegrapht to New 
Zealand the Government’s “warmest 
gratitude for this generous and patriotic 
offer,’ and he says: 

“So far as the coming financial year is con- 
cerned, the provisions of the naval estimates 
afford ample security, but in view of the un- 
certainty existing regarding the character and 
extent of the demands that may be made on 
our national resources the following year, the 
offer of New Zealand to defray within that 
period the cost of providing a first-class battle- 
ship of the last type, and a second vessel of the 
same type if subsequent events show it is nec- 
essary, is most gratefully accepted.” 

The Premier stated to the House of 
Commons that the British Government 
has been informed that, contrary to their 
previous information, no acceleration of 
the German naval program was antici- 
pated, and that while two of this year’s 
ships had.been promist by the construct- 
ing firm in advance of the usual time, 
this would not alter the rate of construc- 
tion. It appeared, therefore, that the 
British Admiralty was in error in assum- 
ing that the German Government would 
have seventeen Dreadnoughts instead of 
thirteen by the end of 1912. Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford, commander of 
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the Channel Fleet, brought his fifty years 
of active service to an end by hauling 
down his flag at Portsmouth. A crowd 
of 10,000 persons waited to receive him, 
and in his speech to them he exprest the 
» intention of devoting himself in an un- 
official capacity to the promotion of an 
efficient navy. 

at 

The German navy es- 
The German Navy timates past thru the 

Reichstag with un- 
usual facility owing to the British war 
scare. Much opposition and a lengthy 
debate were expected, but the representa- 
tives of the various parties conferred to- 
gether and agreed not to criticise the es- 
timates, so every item was past in rapid 
succession without any member embrac- 
ing the opportunity to speak. This un- 
precedented action of the House is al- 
luded to in the press as “a demonstration 
the significance of which will be un- 
doubtedly rightly understood at home 
and abroad.” Even the Socialists made 
no opposition, but confined themselves to 
announcing that when the Foreign Of- 
fice brought it before the House they 
would demand an explanation of the re- 
lations between Germany and England. 
Foreign Secretary Von Schon, in a reply 
to a question about the statement by 
Premier Asquith in the British House of 
Commons that Germany had repulsed 
England’s overtures for a reduction of 
armament, stated that in intercourse be- 
tween friendly governments it was cus- 
tomary to avoid presenting formal pro- 
posals the consideration of which ap- 
peared doubtful. Great Britain, probably 
for this reason, had avoided ad- 
dressing a formal proposal to Ger- 
many, which therefore had not felt 
called upon to take up any po- 
sition toward such proposal. The con- 
struction of the German fleet was pro- 
vided for by law and was neasured ex- 
clusively by the needs of German protec- 
tion. It implied no threat against any 
nation, as had been emphasized repeated- 
ly by the German Government. Von 
Sch6n concluded by stating his pleasure 
that the entire committee had given ex- 
pression to a hope that Anglo-German 
relations would not be influenced by oc- 
casional outbursts of excitement in Eng- 
land over naval expansion and that they 
would be further developed in the direc- 
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tion of the friendship which was the wish 
of the whole German people. It is ex- 
pected that Chancellor Von Biilow will 
lose his office on account of his inability 
to carry thru the financial reform bill. 
This provides for a heavy increase of real 
estate and inheritance taxes in order to 
make up the increased revenue needed. 
The Financial Secretary estimates the 
deficit for 1909 to 1913 at $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000 annually. The Liberals 
have been alienated by the Government’s 
determination to tax articles of general 
consumption, and if the bill is to be put 
thru it will have to be by the aid of the 
Clerical party.. This will mean the break- 
ing up of the “bloc” or coalition on which 
the Governthent had been dependent for 
its majority. The Emperor has recently 
renewed his cordial personal relations 
with the Chancellor, for the purpose 
doubtless of giving him support in this 
crisis. - 


Lieut. Ernest H. Shackleton, 
‘a of the British Navy, reached 

a point within 111, miles of 
the South Pole on January 9th. The ex- 
pedition therefore practically accom- 
plisht its purpose with remarkable celer- 
ity in spite of hardships almost unparal- 
leled in the history of polar exploration. 
The vessel which carried the party to the 
Antarctic continent was the “Nimrod,” a 
Norwegian barkentine of 227 tons, 
which left England July 30th, 1907. On 
January Ist, 1908, the vessel left Lyttle- 
ton, New Zealand, and the party landed 
at. McMurdo Bay, near Mt. Erebus, 
where a hut brought in sectiofis was 
erected. Lieutenant Shackleton had vis- 
ited this region in 1902 as a member of 
the expedition under Captain R. F. 
Scott, in the “Discovery,” when he 
reached a point 463 miles from the pole. 
For this new venture he had provided 
two novel means of _ transportation, 
namely, twelve Siberian ponies and a 
motor sledge, which was propelled by a 
spiked wheel, but was also provided with 
substitute runners. From the telegrapht 
report it is not clear that the motor 
sledge was of much value to him, but the 
ponies, altho only four of them survived 
to the time when the dash for the pole 
was begun, were doubly useful, for they 
conveyed and fed the party. The narra- 
tive of this part of the expedition is best 
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given in the author’s own words in the 
tollowing extracts : 


“The southern party—Adams, Marshall, 
Wild and I—with four ponies and a re gent 
ing party consisting of Sir Philip Brocklehurst 
and Messrs. Joyce, Marson, Armytage and 
Priestly, left Cape Royds on October 29, 1908. 
We left Hut Point November 3 with ninety- 
one days’ provisions. The supporting party re- 
turned on November 7. 

“We traveled south along meridian 168 over 
a varying surface, high ridges and mounds of 
snow alternating with soft snow. The ponies 
often sank to their bellies. In latitude 81 de- 
grees 4 minutes we shot the pony Chinaman 
and made a depot of oil, biscuit and y meat. 

“On November 26 we reached the ‘Discovery’ 
expedition’s southernmost latitude. The sur- 
face was now extremely soft, with large undu- 
lations. The ponies were attacked with snow 
blindness. On November 28 the pony Grisi 
was shot. The pony Quan was shot on No- 
vember 

“Steering south and southeast, we were now 
approaching a high range of new mountains 
trending to the southeast. We found on De- 
cember 2 the barrier influenced by great pres- 
sure and ridges of snow and ice turned into 
land. We discovered a eames 120 miles long 
and approximately 40 miles wide, running in a 
south and southwesterly direction. The sur- 
face on December 6 was so crevassed that it 
took the whole day to fight our way 600 yards. 

“On December 7 the pony Socks, breaking 
thru a snow lid, disappeared in a crevasse of 
unknown depth. The swingletree snapping, 
we saved ild and the sledge, which was 
damaged. The party was now hauling a 
weight of 250 pounds per man. 

“The clouds disappearing on December 8, 
we discovered new mountain ranges trending 
south and southwest. Moving up the glacier 
over the treacherous snow covering the cre- 
vasses, we frequently fell thru, but were saved 
by our harness and were pulled out with the 
alpine rope. In latitude 85 degrees 10 minutes 
we made a depot and left everything there but 
our food, instruments and camp equipment, 
and reduced rations to twenty ounces per man 
daily. We reached on December 26 a plateau, 
after crossing ice falls, at an altitude of 9,000 
feet, thence rising gradually in long ridges to 
10,500 feet. 

“Finishing the relay work, we discarded our 
second sledge. There was a constant southerly 
blizzard, wind and drifting snow, with the tem- 
ewe ranging from 37 to 70 degrees of 
rost. 

“Finding the party weakening from the ef- 
fects of the shortage of food and rarefied air 
and cold, I decided to risk making a depot on 
the plateau. We proceeded on January 4 with 
one tent, utilizing the poles of the second tent 
for guiding marks for our return. The surface 
became soft and the blizzard continued. 

“For sixty hours during January 7, 8th and 
gth the blizzard raged, with 72 degrees of frost 
and the wind blowing seventy miles an hour. 
It was impossible to move. Members of the 
party were frequently frostbitten in their sleep- 
ing bags. We left camp on January 9 and 
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reached latitude 88 degrees 23 minutes, longi- 
tude 162 degrees. 

“This is the most southerly point ever 
reached. Here we hoisted the Union Jack 
presented to us by the Queen. No mountains 
were visible. We saw a plain stretching to the 
south, 

“We returned to pick up our depot on the 
plateau, guided by our outward tracks, for the 
flags attached to the tent poles had been blown 
away. Less violent blizzards blowing at our 
backs helped us to travel from twenty to twen- 
ty-nine miles daily. We reached the upper 
glacier depot on January 19. 

“The snow had been blown from the glacier 
surface, leaving slippery, blue ice. The descent 
was slow work in the heavy gale. The sledge 
was lowered by stages by the alpine rope. 

“On the morning of January 26 our food 
was finisht. It was slow going. Sixteen 
miles were covered in twenty-two hours’ 
march. The snow was two feet deep, conceal- 
ing the crevasses. We reached the lower gla- 
cier depot in latitude 83 degrees 45 minutes. 
on the afternoon of January 27. There we ob- 
tained food and, proceeding, reached the Grisi 
depot, named ofter the dead pony, on Febru- 
ary 2. 

“There was no food remaining. Wild was 
suffering from dysentery, the effect of horse 
meat. The entire party was prostrated by 
dysentery on February 4 and were unable to 
move. The dysentery continued eight days, 
but, helped by strong southerly blizzards, we 
reached Chinaman depot on February 13. The 
food had again run out. : 

“The blizzards continued, with 50 degrees of 
frost. We discarded everything except our 
camp outfit and geological specimens and on 
February 20 reached the next depot, all our 
food being finisht. 

“Helped by the southerly blizzard, which 
was accompanied by 67 degrees of frost, we 
reached on February 23 a depot on Minna 
Bluff, which had been laid by the Joyce party 
3 January. Here we received news from the 
ship. 

“We made a forced march of twenty-four 
miles on February 26. Marshall was suffering 
greatly. I left him in camp in charge of 
Adams while Wild and I made a forced march 
to the ship for relief. I returned on March 1 
with a relief party and all reached the ship at 
Hut Point on March 4 in a blizzard. 

“The total distance of the journey, including 
relays, was 1,708 statute miles. e time oc- 
cupied was 126 days. The main result is a 
good geological collection. We found coal 
measures in limestone. We also made a com- 
plete meteorological record. We discovered 
eight distinct mountain ranges and more than 
a hundred mountains. 

“We surveyed and photographed many gla- 
ciers and found signs of former great glacia- 
tion. The South Pole is doubtless situated on 
a plateau 10,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea 
level. The new mountains’ altitudes ran 
from’ 8,000 to 12,000 feet approximately. e 
violent blizzards in latitude 88 degrees show 
that if the so-called ‘polar calm’ exists it aust 
be small in area or notagoineident ‘with the 
geographic pole.” alec 
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Besides the Southern 
expedition under Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton to- 
ward the geographical pole, another 
party of four, under Prof. Edworth 
Davis, was sent northward to the mag- 
netic pole. 
with provisions for ninety-three days, 
hauling two sledges by relays, the total 
weight being 600 pounds per man. They 
crost the Nordenskiold barrier, keeping 
mostly on the sea-ice, and followed up 
the Drygalski glacier. Beyond the moun- 
tains there was fair traveling over an in- 
land plateau at an altitude of about 7,000 
feet. The magnetic pole was located in 
the vicinity of latitude 72 degrees 25 
minutes and longitude 154 degrees East. 
On their return they were cut off by the 
breaking up of the sea ice. Their pro- 
visions ran out and they were living on 
penguin and seal, when they were discov- 
ered by the “Nimrod” returning from 
Cape Washington. The coast was tri- 
angulated with the theodolite from Mc- 


Other Results 
of the Expedition 


They left October 5th, 1908, . 
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Murdo Sound to the Drygalski glacier. 
In March, 1898, a party under Lieuten- 
ant Adams ascended Erebus, the most 
southerly of active volcanoes. The active 
crater, one-half mile in diameter and 800 
feet deep, was ejecting furious volumes 
of steam and sulfurous gas to a hight of 
2,000 feet. The old crater at an altitude 
of 1,100 feet was chiefly filled with large 
feldspar crystals, pumice sulfur. The tem- 
perature was 50 degrees below freezing 
and for thirty hours the party was held 
up by a blizzard. Sir Phillip Brockle- 
hurst had both feet frostbitten, and it is 
necessary to amputate one of his toes. 
The auroral displays were exceedingly 
brilliant thruout the winter. The fossil 
radiolaria found in the glacial boulders, 
the coal and petrified wood indicate that 
formerly the climate of the Antarctic re- 
gion was very different from what it is 
now. Lichens, mosses and sea weed were 
abundant in some places and rotifers and 
other forms of microscopic life were 
found in the fresh lakes. 
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MAP OF THE ANTARCTIC REGION, 
Showing the expeditions of the Sha kleton parties ae the south geographical pole and to the south magnetic 
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23 “eee Stanford Univer- 
PATO] el AT sity is complet- 
ome! §«ing her eight- 
eenth year we 
may regard her as having 
attained her majority, so 
she is to be judged, like her sis- 
ter universities, by attainments in- 
stead of promises. It is mecessary 
to adopt this point of view at the 
outset, in fairness to Stanford, for, 
like all grown-up infant prodigies, she 
suffers from a persistence of the implied 
claim on the public for admiration and in- 
dulgence on the score of youthfulness. 
It is better therefore to make her ac- 
quaintance without an introduction, with- 
out hearing the gossip about her beauty, 
wealth, and romantic origin, because then 
it is more likely to be a case of love at 
first sight. 

About Stanford University the general 
public has heard too much and knows too 
little for fair appreciation. We all of us 
have a rather definite conception of Yale 
and Princeton before we see them, and 
if when we do see them we are disap- 
pointed, it is in the same way that we are 
disappointed at Niagara Falls and Col- 
ogne Cathedral, because they are too 





much like what we expected them to be. 
But Stanford is so apt to be unlike one’s 
preconceived notion of it that it is better 
not to acquire one. Therefore I would 
advise those who intend to visit Stanford 
not to read about it. The following is 
written solely for those who have been 
there or do not anticipate going 
there. For the most favorable impres- 
sion, in fact, the stranger: should ap- 
proach it without even knowing there is 
a university there. We may imagine the 
stranger getting off the train at Palo Alto 
because the name took his fancy and then 
turning his back on the town and strik- 
ing out for the tall timber, westward of 
the track, to see if the name be justified. 
Straight into the woods the road goes, 
straight toward the mountains, beyond 
which is the sea. If the stranger be a 
New Yorker it is advisable for him to 
take one of the carriages offered him at 
the station on account of the pleasurable 
shock that he will receive when he comes 
to pay for it. The other alternative is to 
walk, for no trolley or automobile is al- 
lowed to profane the favorite drive of 
this lover of fine horses. It is better to 
walk anyway, for it gives one the sense of 
adventure, this penetrating into an un- 
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known world, unlike anything he has 
seen elsewhere, least of all like any other 
university. Certainly the young men in 
corduroys and sombreros walking past 
him with a loping western gait do 
not remind him of the college sen- 
iors he .has known. Even the trees 
that hedge in the road on either 
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side look strange and semi-tropical, 


and he can only guess at the names of 
some of them, giant eucalpyti, with tat- 
tered raiment hanging from their naked 


limbs; date and fan palms alternating ; 
twisted live oaks on the foothills, 
and on the distant ridge a fringe 
of tall, separate trees altogether .out 
of proportion and spoiling the per- 
spective. If he wanders to the right 
he gets into a cactus maze and 
comes to a mausoleum. If he turns to 
the left he finds a rough red wood build- 
ing like a hunting lodge, and in the clear- 
ing around it men and boys are playing 
tennis or baseball. It does not look at all 
like the Colonial Club, of Cambridge, or 
the Nassau Club, of Princeton, so he does 
not suspect its purpose. Just beyond is 
an empty dome suspended like Brunel- 
leschi’s in air, the building beneath it hav- 
ing vanished. Finally, straight ahead he 
sees across a lawn and flower beds a long 
low arcade, a line of buff sandstone build- 
ings surmounted by red tiled roofing, a 

church top and a factory chimney in 
curious juxtaposition ; bronze and marble 
statuary, modern and ancient, realistic 
and symbolic ; fagades covered with mo- 
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saics glowing in the sun, in accord with 
the colors of the tropical plants, the foot- 
hills and the sky, and all with an inde- 
scribable air of peace, of spaciousness, of 
leisure, of freedom, an air of the farm 
and the frontier, anything but an acad- 
emic air. The stranger might take it 
for the hacienda of some lordly Spaniard 
of artistic ambitions, or for the 
retreat of some new religious 
sect, or for a socialistic commun- 
ity designed by William Morris, 
but not for a university, least of 
all a school of modern science 
and engineering. 

The mere sight of Stanford 
University is broadening to the 
mind, because its aspect is sym- 
bolic of its. break with tradition- 
alism. One of the reasons why 
the word “academic” is coming 
to be an opprobrious epithet is 
because it is, associated in the 
popular mind with peaked win- 
dows and gargoyles. The Goth- 
ic tradition is commonly defend- 
ed because it indicates the de- 
scent of the modern college from 
the medieval cloister. But the Stan- 
ford style also preserves this hint of 
ecclesiastical ancestry. It only taps the 
stream of Christian architecture nearer 
its source, getting its inspiration direct 
from Rome and Byzantium. It is a 
branch that. has kept the southern course, 
not the roundabout route thru the foggy 
lands of Northwestern Europe. 

But Stanford hardly fulfils the promise 
of its unconventional architecture and en- 
vironment. The visitor feels disappoint- 
ed when he enters one of the buildings 
and finds teachers and pupils going thru 
the same old lessons in the same old way 
as everywhere else, when there are so 
many different things needing to be 
taught and so many different ways of 
teaching them. It shows the power of 
educational heredity that a university 
unique in its origin should grow up to be 
so much like its older sisters. 

Stanford University during its forma- 
tive period was free from most of the re- 
straints of other institutions. Unlike the 
State universities it was not subject to the 
caprices of a legislature or bound by its 
duty toward all the people of a certain 
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district. It was held by no dead hands 
of charters, testaments and traditions. It 
had no alumni body-to dominate it. It 
was not dependent upon the fees of stu- 
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liberal and progressive. They selected as 
president a man of powerful personality, 
with independent and radical views on 
education, and gave him an amount of 














DAVID STARR JORDAN, 
President of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


dents, for it gave them all and askt of authority unprecedented even 
them nothing. It was not crampt into a American college presidents. 

few city blocks; it had 55,000 acres to But President Jordan did not create a 
grow in. It had a larger free endowment university in his own image. Whether it 
than any other university ever had. The ~ was because as an evolutionist he did not 
ideas of the founders were on the whole believe in that mode of creation, or 


among 
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whether, as an advocate of freedom and 
individualism, he was reluctant to make 
use of the necessary means to mold things 
in accordance with his personal ideals; or 
whether he found his material, his finan- 
cial, professorial, student and climatic 
material, too intractable to be so molded, 
it would be’ presumptuous for me ‘to 
guess. One would have a fairly correct 
idea of Harvard from seeing and hear- 
ing President Eliot, or of Columbia from 
President Butler, or of Johns Hopkins 
from President Remsen, but he would 
not get acquainted with Stanford Univer- 
sity by attending a commencement or in- 
auguration at which President Jordan 
was the chief speaker. It is necessary to 
call attention to this because the number 
of those who have visited the university 
are few compared with those who know 
its president. To take a few examples, 
President Jordan is much in demand all 
over the country as a lecturer. He has 
the ability and inclination, both rare 
among scientific investigators, to write 
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books and magazine articles in a popular 
style on timely topics. He is even capa- 
ble of dropping into poetry in a friendly 
way. Stanford University, on the con- 
trary, has no extension department, gives 
no popular lecture courses, and is not re- 
markable for its literary productivity. 
President Jordan has done a good deal 
of public service both at home and 
abroad} as, for example, by his work on 
the Fish and Seal Commissions. His 
faculty do little public work in compari- 
son with the State university faculties, 
and it was Mrs. Stanford’s desire that 
they be prohibited from engaging in out- 
side occupations, lest they should neglect 
their teaching. It is hard enough to get 
first-class men in engineering even when 
they are allowed to carry on professional 
work, and this is in most schools regard- 
ed as rather an advantage, because it 
keeps them efficient and up to date. And 
finally, President Jordan is an earnest ad- 
vocate of the importance of ‘original re- 
search, and-he backs up his preaching by 
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his example. No other university presi- 
dent of those here considered has, I be- 
lieve, done as much scientific investiga- 
tion while i in the office. It is by this test 
that he would have a university judged.* 
Now I realize that I am incompetent to 
judge Stanford or any other university 
by this criterion. My incompetency has 
been forcibly and frequently called to my 
attention of late in the correspondence 
resulting from such timid criticism as I 
ventured upon in discussing Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton. The evaluation of 
contemporary contributions to knowledge 
is the most delicate and difficult as it is 
the most important of critical tasks. The 
Nobel Prize Committees find it necessary 
to spend about half their income every 
year in determining who are worthy to 
receive the other half. And they only 
take into consideration five departments 
of human progress. 

Still, having begun these articles by 
expressing my personal opinions on the 
question of productive scholarship, I sup- 
pose I must in fairness continue to ex- 
press them, however valueless or mis- 
leading they may be. So I will say that 
I was disappointed in not finding Stan- 
ford University so superior to the others 
in this respect as I had expected it to be. 
I had assumed that the president would 
have chosen his faculty primarily for 
their ability as investigators, for altho he 
has never underestimated the value of 
good teaching he has always insisted 
that the best work in instruction could 
only be done by those who were zealous- 
ly engaged in the advancement of human 
knowledge. Then, too, I remembered 
Prof. William James’ opinion of Stan- 
ford,? that “the advantages of the place 
for steady mental work are unparalleled.” 
It had seemed to me that the men at Stan- 
ford being in receipt of a comfortable 
income—the salaries of the professors 
there are $4,000, higher than anywhere 
else except Columbia and Harvard—not 
overburdened by the number of students ; 
protected from the cares of outside busi- 
ness; fairly well supplied with library 
and laboratory facilities; unhampered by 
lack of room; not obliged to stump the 
State for the purpose of drumming up 
students or to make “grand-stand plays” 


Building. Pop, Sci. Mon., 
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for the benefit of the Legislature ; living 
in a quiet country place, having easy ac- 
cess to a large city, but untroubled by its 
noise, distractions and obligations; sit- 

uated in a region of exceptional beauty 
anid enjoying an equable climate thruout 
the year; men in such an environment 
were, it seemed to me, deprived of most 
of the excuses which I had heard alleged 
at other institutions to explain why their 
literary and scientific productions are not 
more numerous or of a higher order. 
This unfortunate deprivation subjects the 
faculty of Stanford to criticism because 
their achievements in these lines are not so 
superior to other universities as their pre- 
sumed advantages are greater, a criticism 
which is doubtless somewhat unjust be- 
cause the conditions to which I have re- 
ferred are, after all, probably not the 
determining factors in scholarly product- 
ivity anywhere.* 

Then, again, the professors at Stan- 
ford are at something of a disadvantage 
in not being judged by their own achieve- 
ments, but are naturally compared with 
the first faculties of two other universities 
similarly founded within our memory, 
Johns Hopkins and Chicago. But it 
should be remembered that the unique 
group of men whom President Gilman 
gathered around him in the seventies was 
not at that time any more distinguisht 
than the Stanford faculty is now. The 
University of Chicago was started about 
the same time as Stanford University, but 
Presidents Harper and Jordan adopted 
opposite policies. President Harper, al- 


‘tho he had a much smaller endowment, 


paid unprecedentedly high prices for men 
of establisht reputation in Europe and 
America, regardless of age, race, color 
or previous condition .of servitude; 
“headliners” we used to call them.. Presi- 
dent Jordan, on the contrary, selected 
young men of promise, mostly those he 
had personally known in Cornell and In- 
diana. This difference in policy was, no 
doubt, partly dictated by circumstances. 
The pull of the great city is felt as 
strongly in university circles as else- 
where, and to Eastern professors who 





*To be explicit on this point, the last annual re oo 
gives the names of 49 members of the faculty as 
ing publisht something during the year. Solsinn 
by the titles, about 38 of them or 17 per cent. of 
the faculty are engaged in research of some sort. 
This is about the same proportion as at 
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thought they were making a great sacri- 
fice in going to a frontier town like Chi- 
cago, residence in Palo Alto, Cal., was 
unthinkable. 

President Jordan is popularly reputed 
to choose his men “by intuition.” If this 
is the case it seems to work as satisfac- 
torily on the whole as a more scientific 
process of selection, for he has made few 
mistakes considering the uncertainty of 
all-forms of dealing in futures. It is 
sufficient to mention the names of Bran- 
ner, Kellogg, Campbell, Heath, Hempl, 
Gilbert, Franklin, Young, Peirce, Fisher, 
Veblen, Cooper, Adams, Starke, McFar- 
land, Ryan and Durand to prove that the 
faculty is not composed of mediocrities. 

Stanford used to have the youngest 
faculty of any university in the country. 
Now the average age of its professors, 
45.8 years, is a little above the average 
of Princeton, 45.4 and Columbia, 45.5. 
Curiously enough its only rival on the 
Pacific coast has the oldest faculty of any 
of the leading universities, 51.6 years.* 

In many other ways the two great Cali- 
fornia universities are in contrast. The 
' University of California has a long list of 
humanistic, scientific and technical pub- 
lications. It extends its influence thruout 
the State by means of lecture courses. 
It is closely connected with the public 
school systems. Its summer school is 
large and prosperous. It sends abroad 
archeological and scientific expeditions. 
It has been an important factor in the re- 
markable agricultural development of 
California. And, in addition to all this, it 
takes care of twice as many students as 
Stanford altho its income is less.t 

President Jordan, with a frankness 
characteristic of him but rare in college 
presidents, admits that the State Univer- 
sity “has already gone much further in 
the realization of the ideals of Governor 
Stanford” in regard to graduate and 
technical work “than Stanford Universi- 
ty has yet gone.”’t 

The future development of Stan- 
ford will be in the increase of uni- 
versity. as distinguisht from collegiate 
work. The foundations have now been 
laid, and laid broad enough for a high 
superstructure. The faculty have been 


*Carnegie Foundation Bull., No. 2. 

tl am using the figures given in the Annual Re- 
port of the Carnegie Foundation, 

tFourth Annual Report, p. 21, 


given clearly to understand that a young 
man stands no chance of promotion to an 
associate or full professorship without 
clear evidence of the power and disposi- 
tion to carry on independent investiga- 
tion or advanced studies of similar na- 
ture which will tend to make him an au- 
thority in some branch of his subject. 
Skill as a teacher, helpful personality, ex- 
ecutive ability or long service, tho taken 
into consideration, are not held to justify 
promotion above the grade of assistant 
professor without thoro and therefore 
productive scholarship. If this policy is 
consistently enforced it will gradually 
transform the spirit of the university and 
will tend to divide the faculty into two 
classes, collegiate and university, the men 
whose chief ability lies in teaching beinz 
in the former class and the men who are 
pre-eminently investigators in the second. 

This will pave the way for the next 
step which President Jordan regards as 
essential in the development of the true 
American university, that is, the separa- 
tion from it of the junior college, as the 
freshman and sophomore years have 
come to be called. I quote from the most 
recent public expression of his views ‘* 

“The American universities are not yet uni- 
versities. They are destined to tecome such, 
but not until as a first step the first two years, 
the students and the teachers of the junior 
college are relegated to the high school or the 
college. To abolish the president, or to cut off 
his salary, to change his powers materially, or 
to find some other type of man, would not af- 
fect the case materi ally, so long as the teach- 
ing of boys is regarded as university business. 
This is callege business. The college is a co- 
operating organism far more than the sum of 
all its parts. It has moral duties, more vital 
than its duties to research. So long as the in- 
stitution tries to carry this double function of 
college and university in the same buildings, 
with the same staff, the present difficulties must 
persist. In this same period we must bear the 
double criticism that our professors do not do 
their part in the advancement of science, and 
on the other hand that they talk too 
much of research and give too little at- 
tention to mental drill and to the moral 
and social development of boys under 
their charge. But in any case half our ac- 
ademic staff are in the nature of things shut 
out from Lernfretheit as half the students are 
not ready to attach any real meaning to Lern- 
fretheit. 

There is much to indicate that Presi- 
dent Jordan is right in regarding this as 





*“The American rear and the College Presi- 


dent,” Taz Inpepenpent, November 5, 1908. 
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the true line of evolution. The profes- 
sional schools of all kinds are demanding 
one, two or three years of collegiate work 
for entrance; most of them seem likely 
to settle on two. In almost every uni- 
versity there is detectible some hint that 
here is a natural cleavage plane. It is 
coming to be generally agreed that fresh- 
men and sophomores require a different 
sort of training from juniors and seniors. 
The only question, therefore, is whether 
they cannot get this better in different in- 
stitutions than together. It causes no end 
of trouble to attempt to keep a part of the 
student body under a different disciplin- 
ary régime from the rest. Does a boy get 
a chance for personal development in a 
crowd of two thousand or five thousand 
—it will soon be ten thousand in some 
places—other boys? There can be but 
one president of a class, but one editor 
in chief of the daily, but one champion 
orator, but one speediest sprinter, and 
but one star pitcher, however numerous 
the students. Consequently, the crowd 
on the bleachers gets bigger year by year. 

Segregated in colleges of, say, two 
hundred to five hundred, they would re- 
ceive more individual attention and 
would be less liable to be infected with 
the mob spirit. They would be under the 
instruction of men who were primarily 
teachers by temperament and training, 
instead of men who regarded students as 
thieves of their time and so hindrances 
to their advancement. The position of a 
professor in a junior college would be 
one of more dignity and as much salary 
as if he were in a large university, where 
he would be overshadowed and regarded 
as a failure because he did not neglect 
the important work which he is especially 
qualified to do in order to attempt what 
others can do better. Each great uni- 
versity. would have a dozen or so of af- 
filiated junior colleges in various parts 
of the country, preferably outside the 
Il-rge cities, each with a faculty of about 
thirty and a library of about 30,000, com- 
petent to prepare for one or more pro- 
fessional schools. These small colleges 
would have an opportunity of trying new 
methods of education impossible under 
present conditions, and they could adopt 
such restrictions and discipline as they 
thought best without being charged with 
narrowness or sectarianism. 
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Whether this is the ultimate solution 
of the problem of the undergraduate, or, 
if it is, whether the time has come for it, 
are questions that can only be decided by 
experiment, and for trying this experi- 
ment no other university is so favorably 
situated as Stanford. The State univer- 
sities must wait upon the high schools. 
The other endowed universities would 
lose a large part of their revenue if they 
dropt the two lower classes. But Stan- - 
ford, requiring no tuition, would save 
money by it. The high schools of Cali- 
fornia are enterprising and already look 
forward to adding a fifth and sixth year 
to their course. There are some religious 
colleges of high standing in the State, 
and their influence would be extended by 
such an arrangement. Then, too, the 
Stanford estate is large enough so that 
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a model junior college could be estab- 
lisht upon it seven or eight miles away 
from the University. 

At present President Jordan has 
against him faculty, trustees and alumni, 
but presidents have been known to over- 
come such obstacles as these. In the in- 
terests of American educational progress 
it is to be hoped that he will have an op- 
portunity to carry out his plan, for such 
experimental evidence as we have is am- 
biguous. It was projected by, President 
Harper and abandoned, but I am not 
sure that it was due to any inherent de- 
fect in the plan. Johns Hopkins, which 
was started with substantially this idea, 
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and for thirty years had only three. years 
of undergraduate work, has lately been 
forced, in self preservation, to add a 
fourth or freshman year. Plans for 
drawing a clear dividing line in the mid- 
dle of the college course were thoroly 
discust in Columbia University six years 
ago,* but the question was not consid- 
ered purely on its merits because the sug- 
gestion that the bachelor’s degree be 
given at the end of the first two years in- 
troduced an unnecessary and exciting 
complication into the discussion. Presi- 
dent Jordan suggests the degree of 
“Associate in Arts” be granted at 
this point, as in the University of 
Chicago, but he does not attempt to de- 
cide what would become of the bachelor’s 
degree in such a rearrangement, I pre- 
sume, because he does not care, judging 
by what he has written on this subject :t 

“The college degree is an incident in schol- 
arship a childish toy so far as the real func- 
tion of building up men is concerned. Prizes, 
honors, badges and degrees—all these have no 
necessary place in the machinery of higher ed- 
ucation. If our universities had grown up in 
response to the needs of the people, not in 
imitation of the colleges of England, we should 
never have been vexed by these things, and 
never felt any need of them.” 

He would find more persons to agree 
with him now than at the time these 
words were written, for in the present re- 





*See Columbia University Quarterly, March, 1903. 


t“University Tendencies, op. Sci. Monthly, 63, 
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organization of collegiate courses in ac- 
cordance with the demand for higher 
professional education the traditional 
system of degrees is breaking down all 
along the line. 

Stanford is distinguisht from other 
universities in that it does not want 
more students. It has all the women 
its charter allows. it to have, five 
hundred, and it has nearly all the men it 
can do justice to with present funds and 
equipment, that is, about a thousand. It 
is therefore in a unique position to dic- 
tate what students shall enjoy its advan- 
tages. It has a waiting list of women 
and will soon have a waiting list of men. 
It will then be able to pick out its stu- 
dents, like colts for the Derby, years be- 
fore they are qualified to enter and to 
watch their progress and tendencies in 
the preparatory school.* 

Now that Stanford is practically full, I 
cannot refrain from quoting what was 
said about it, when it was founded, by the 
New York Mail and Express, for it is 
delightfully characteristic of the Eastern 
attitude toward Western education: 


“It is about as much needed as an asylum 
for decayed sea-captains is needed in Switzer- 
land. The professors for years will lecture 
in marble halls to empty benches.” 


Since the aim of the Stanford authori- 
ties is to get only the best quality of stu- 


*For the advantages of such a waiting list to a 
university see Birdseye’s new book, “The Reorganiza- 
tion of our Colleges.” “ 
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dents, it is interesting to see what kind 
of a system of selection they are working 
out and applying. We may most con- 
veniently compare its sifting process with 
that of Princeton, for these two institu- 
tions are most nearly alike in being en- 
dowed, mainly collegiate and situated in 
the country not far from large cities. 
They are of nearly the same size and 
more concerned with getting better stu- 
dents than more of them. Princeton 
practically excludes from the university : 
(1) persons who have not studied Latin ; 
(2) who have not $150 in cash above liv- 
ing expenses; (3) who did not answer a 
certain proportion of questions on certain 
subjects on certain days; and’ (4) who 
do not belong to a particular race or sex. 
Stanford, with the same object in view, 
namely, the elimination of the unworthy, 
does not apply a single one of these re- 
strictions—much more than half of its 
students would be cut out if they were 
applied—but it has a very different set 
of rules of admission, which if applied 
to Princeton would materially reduce its 
attendance, I would not venture to say 
how much. The Stanford Committee 
on Admission is expected by the Aca- 
demic Council to exclude, as far as pos- 
sible, three classes of applicants: 

(1) Persons of mediocre ability, who give 
a positive promise of becoming genuine stu- 

ents. 

(2) Persons of good ability, but not mature 
or serious minded, and not likely to make good 
university students. 

(3) Persons of doubtful character, or friv- 
olous disposition, or whose interests are likely 
to be absorbed by society, athletics, etc.* 

It is not desirable to decide a priori 
which of these is the better way. The 
question of the proper methods of selec- 
tion is so unsettled that it is a good thing 
to have these two tests of quite different 
methods running at the same time. 
There are also other institutions which 
do not believe in such strict selection in 
either of these forms. President Eliot 
does not object to the presence of “the 
leisure class” in the university, and he 
does prescribe certain subjects for en- 
trance. The State universities are 
obliged to admit all comers who comply 
with certain minimum requirements, even 
tho it is well known in advance that they 





*Fourth Annual Report, p. 73. 
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are “not likely to make good university 
students.” 

Having decided on the particular kind 
of students it wants, Stanford is now 
gradually working out its methods for 
finding them wherever they may be. It 
has practically discarded the formal ex- 
amination as an admission test. For the 
last two years only 3 per cent. of the 
matriculates have been admitted by ex- 
amination. The wisdom of this is quite 
generally conceded, for comparatively 
few American universities now rely en- 
tirely on admission examinations. I. have 
heard insurance men say that their com- 
pany would do better if it made out a 
policy for every man who past the office 
window on the street during the day 
than if it took only those passing the 
medical examination, and I have heard 
university men make similar remarks 
about entrance examinations. Stanford 
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from the first abandoned the attempt to 
dictate the course of the secondary 
school, and now regards its seventeen 
yeats of experience with this policy as 
having ptoved satisfactory. No particu- 
lar subject or correlation of subjects is 
required. for entrance. Any high school 
course of four years is accepted, provided 
the work has been well done and includes 
the studies necessarily preparatory to the 
course which is to be taken in the univer- 
sity. This is another radical concession 
to the tendency of the times. It is a 
frank recognition of the right of the sec- 
ondary schools to adopt their own meth- 
ods of education, a right which they are 
beginning to claim all over the country 
and soon will be able to establish and 
enforce. 

Thirdly, Stanford is losing faith in the 
certificate system on which the State uni- 
versities rely. It does not find that the 
diploma of an accredited high school, 
even accompanied by a perfunctory rec- 
ommendation from the principal, insures 
the proper kind of intrants. The Ad- 
mission Committee is continually asking 
for fuller details of the life, work, inten- 
tions and disposition of potential stu- 
dents. It may in time come to the point 
of taking as much pains in searching out 
a good scholar and getting him into the 
university as a fraternity does in discov- 
ering a congenial brother or the athletic 
manager a future fullback. 

The Admission Committee has not yet 
constructed the new machinery to replace 
that which it has sent to the scrap-heap, 
but it evidently has a clear and some- 
what original idea and will eventually 
develop it in a practical form. 

But after the student is admitted to 
Stanford he is not, as in some of the 
Eastern universities, foreordained and 
predestinated to be graduated. The most 
rigid part of the process of selection is 
yet before him, a struggle for existence 
presumably resulting in a survival of the 
fittest. This is what is called by the stu- 
dents “the flunking-out system.” The 
Stanford ideal is the earnest, hardwork- 
ing and efficient student. The university 
has no use for the boy who comes to en- 
joy a congenial club life, nor for the girl 
who strolls up to the campus at 12 
dressed in her prettiest to take drawing. 

Delinquent scholarship brings suspension 
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at the end of the semester. In thus coti- 
tinually weeding out its students Stan- 
ford resembles West Point, but on the 
other hand it resembles Harvard in 
throwing upon the individual student the 
entire responsibility for attending to his 
daily duties. Stanford therefore at- 
tempts to combine characteristic features 
of “the college of discipline and the col- 
lege of freedom,” as President Pritchett 
calls them. Theoretically, the combina- 
tion is an ideal one; practically, I am not 
sure that it works well. 

Since we human beings cannot acquire 
the impersonal imperturbability of Na- 
ture, we cannot altogether imitate her 


‘ process of selection. We have to take into 


consideration those who are dropt and go 
home in disgrace or discouragement, 
their college career interrupted and per- 
haps abandoned. And it is not at all cer- 
tain that there is not some good material 
among those culls, some who might 
have been saved if they had a little more 
personal attention, perliaps a friendly 
word of warning at the right moment 
against idleness or dissipation. The new 
machinery of admission being, as I have 
said, not yet perfected, some students get 
in unprepared and are flunked out in 
spite of the hardest kind of work. The 
faculty at Stanford are not in as close 
touch with the students as they should 
be. An effort is now being made to rec- 
tify this fault of lack of personal atten- 
tion by the appointment of an adviser to 
look after the first year students. This 
will undoubtedly do good if he is the 
right sort of a man, but I think it would 
be still better if every member of the fac- 
ulty would make himself the “adviser” 
of a small group. I know some are do- 
ing this at Stanford, and I know, too. 
that their efforts are appreciated by their 
boys. 

We might afford to disregard the fates 
of the dropt ones if it were evident that 
the flunking-out process resulted on the 
whole in a superior class of students. I 
was not able to convince myself that it 
does. I am not at all sure that the ‘stu- 
dents at Stanford are as a class superior 
in earnestness and enthusiasm to the stu- 
dents at the State University. This, of 
course, is merely a personal impression 
and may be altogether wrong. It must 


be remembered, too, that the State Uni- 
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versity also is much more ruthless in 
flunking-out than most Easférn universi- 
ties. But seclusion is traditionally sup- 
posed to be conducive to scholarly pur- 
suits, so the students as well as the facul- 
ty at Stanford would be expected to be 
more studious than in the suburb of a 
great city, and one is naturally disap- 
pointed to find: no appreciable difference 
in their favor. 

Last year the number of students sus- 
pended at Stanford for delinquent schol- 
arship was 232. The comparison be- 
tween the men and the women and be- 
tween the fraternity and non-fraternity 
students, as shown by the following table. 


is very instructive: . 
Total 
number. 


Per cent. 
of failures. 


Fraternity men .......... 

Encina Hall (Non-frater- 
nity men) 

Men living in town 

Sorority women 125 

Roble Hall (Non-sorority 
women ) 112 

Women living in town... 131 


323 
350 


“ 


The percentage of failures among the 
students of both sexes living in the towns 
of Palo Alto and Mayfield is less than 
among those living on the campus. The 
relations shown by these figures are, I 
think, representative of American col- 


leges elsewhere. I have not been able to 
get complete statistics, but I believe that 
the following rules will hold good gen- 
erally and with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions : 

First, that there are fewer failures in 
scholarship among women than among 
men ; 

Second, that there are fewer failures 
in scholarship among non-fraternity than 
among fraternity men; 

Third, that students may be classed ac- 
cording to scholarship by residence as 
(1) highest, those living at home, (2) 
those living in other private houses, (3) 
those living in college dormitories, (4) 
lowest, these living in fraternity houses. 

If the third rule is true it ought to be 
taken into consideration by those who 
are urging the extension of the dormitory 
and fraternity system to include almost 
all of the students. 

I have selected for the above table two 
vroups of about the same size, the frater- 
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nity men living in the sixteen chapter 
huuses on the campus, of whom 28 per 
cent. were suspended last year, and the 
non-fraternity men living in Encina Hall, 
the college dormitory on the campus, of 
whom 12.5 per cent. were. suspended. 
Encina is a large and somewhat noisy 
building with long corridors, not divided 
into entries like the new dormitories of 
Pennsylvania and Princeton. The chap- 
ter houses on the other hand are more 
secluded and more comfortably fitted up. 
Yet it appears that a student who goes 
into a fraternity stands twice the chance 
of failure. That this state of affairs is 
not the accident of a single year is shown 
by the accompanying diagram giving 
the complete record of the percentage 
of men suspended for the last ten years. 
From this it appears that the de- 
linquencies of fraternity men have always 
been greater than those of the rnen of the 
university as a whole. In round num- 
bers about half of the men who have 
been suspended belonged to fraternities, 
altho they have numbered only about a 
quarter of the masculine student body. 
The line of the non-fraternity delinquen. 
cies would, of course, run considerably 
below the dotted line, and that of 
the feminine delinquents would hardly 
show on this scale. It would be well 
if every university would keep a con- 
tinuous record of the scholarship, - de- 
linquencies and non-political honors and 
triumphs of each individual frater- 
nity or similar group of students, and 
publish this in graphical form. It would 
be much more interesting than the me- 
teorological and seismographic records 
now kept, and might be equally useful in 
foretelling storms and_ earthquakes. 
Such publisht reports would strengthen 
the hands of those who are working to 
reform the fraternities from the inside. 
As it is now, a new student has no op- 
portunity to learn the character and ten- 
dencies of the different fraternities. The 
rushing process does not enlighten him 
and he is likely to join one quite uncon- 
genial to his tastes and disadvantageous 
to his future. 

The fraternity men might properly be 
expected to stand higher than the out- 
siders in scholarship and achievements, 
for they are probably on the average su- 
perior in natural ability and are more apt 
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to come from wealthy ana cultured 
homes. The fraternities naturally pick 
their men more for social qualities than 
anything else, so the brilliant and prom- 
ising freshmen are likely to be taken 
and the stupid and unprepossessing ones 
left. Many persons argue that the ad- 
vantages of fraternity life more than 
compensate for the sacrifice of classroom 
work, but even they would hardly hold 
that this sacrifice ought to be carried so 
far as to involve separation from the 
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tical (half a girl is a negligible quan- 
tity, surely? Yet the sororities, like 
the fraternities, are much more given 
to society than the Halls. One would 
think that the numerous social functions 
with the preliminary and subsequent con- 
versations incident thereto would distract 
feminine attention from school work, but 
evidently they do not, at least not seri- 
ously enough to affect the record. 

We are then driven to the conclusion 
that there is something about fraternity 
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university, as in the cases we are con- 
sidering. Among these advantages one 
that is rightly held to be important is the 
opportunity for entering the society of 
the place. 

In this connection it is curious to ob- 
serve that joining a sorority makes no 
such difference to a young woman as 
joining a fraternity does to a young man. 
Comparing the records of the women 
living in the six sorority houses on the 
campus with the non-sorority women liv- 
ing in the college dormitory, Roble 
Hall, we see they are practically iden- 


life, but absent from sorority life, that 
is antagonistic to scholarship and con- 
ducive to infractions of discipline. What 
this is, it would not be proper for me, not 
being a fraternity man, to guess. But 
this conclusion is distinctly encourag- 
ing, for it shows that the difficulty is not 
inherent in chapter-house residence or in 
active participation in social and other 
college affairs. It can, therefore, be re- 
moved without interference with the fra- 
ternity system, and those who believe 
that the fraternities are irremediable and 
must be abolished by the universities or 
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the legislatures have not proved their 
case. That is, the sororities may save 
the fraternities. The feeling against se- 
cret societies in universities and high 
schools seems to me to have increased 
amazingly in the last few years all over 
the country, but it is not likely to injure 
them, for a movement has grown up in- 
side the fraternities for the purpose of 
removing whatever rational ground there 
may be for objecting to them. The irra- 
tional prejudice against them is, of 
course, irremovable. 

The problem of harmonizing predes- 
tination and free will which absorbed the 
attention of medieval school men is not 
so much discust by the school men of 
today as the similar problem, more prac- 
tical but almost as interminable, of how 
to secure continuity of study without in- 
fringing on individual liberty. Stanford 
has a different solution from any of the 
three universities we have previously 
considered, the major subject system.* 
According to this system the student at 
entrance selects a department in which 
he is to carry at least one study for the 
four years; the rest of his work, two- 
thirds or more of the total, is freely elect- 
ed from term to term, subject to the ap- 
proval of the head of the major depart- 
meént. This scheme, like the others, looks 
very pretty on paper but works out in 
some curious ways in practice. The stu- 
dent is practically at the mercy of his ma- 
jor professor, and if he happens to be 
ambitious to build up his department or 
narrow or prejudiced in his educational 
views the student suffers. If the depart- 
ment is populous, the head professor has 
no time on registration days to look into 
the needs of the individual, and so signs 
cards as expeditiously as a Harvard ad- 
viser. The subordinate professors and 
instructors of a department are depend- 
ent for their students on the disposition 
of its head professor. Readers who are 
acquainted with faculty temperaments 
will see without explanation that this may 
cause difficulties. There are the usual 
questions as to the separation or com- 
bination of departments, such as whether 
those who teach hygiene or drawing are 
entitled to give major courses. Some 





_ “For discussion of its workings in comparison with 
its rivals the fixed-group system, the group-elective 
system and the free elective system, see the Third 
Annual Report, pp. 71-89. 
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major professors give their students 
complete freedom of election, others 
practically prescribe all their work. In 
the undifferentiated college the major 
system appears to work satisfactorily on 
the whole, but in the professional courses 
of law, medicine and civil, mechanical 
and mining engineering it breaks down 
entirely, and I see no reason why the at- 
tempt should be made to include these 
necessarily prescribed courses for the 
sake of purely formal consistency. For 
example, the new course in mining en- 
gineering requires seventeen hours’ work 
a week for five years, besides summer 
field work, and all of it is prescribed, 
even to the foreign language, which must 
be Spanish. 

The medical department establisht this 
year requires a combined course of seven 
years, three of collegiate work and four 
of medical, the A. B.. degree being con- 
ferred incidentally when the student has 
completed his first year of the medical. 
The last five semesters are to be given 
in San Francisco, where the university 
has taken over the Cooper Medical Col- 
lege. 

The character of the work done at 
Stanford is best shown by the table 
on page 668, which gives the classifica- 
tion of the students by major studies for 
every year since its foundation. It must 
be remembered that the numbers given 
do not represent the total number of stu- 
dents taking work in a particular depart- 
ment, but only those registered for a four 
years’ continuous course in that depart- 
ment. One interesting point not brought 
out in the table is the drift of the men 
and women toward the various depart- 
ments characteristic of all free colleges. 

This is a natural and partial segrega- 
tion due to real differences in the taste, 
ability and needs of the two sexes, an en- 
tirely different thing from the segrega- 
tion due to the arbitrary exclusion of 
women from certain classes or colleges 
in accordance with a masculine precon- 
ception of woman’s sphere based on tra- 
dition, selfishness or speculative psychol- 
ogy. Under free conditions such as pre- 
vail in the State universities and, except 
for the restriction of the number of the 
women, in Stanford, the women choose 
their studies as they choose their occu- 
pations in the industrial world, taking 
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either whatever they can do best or what- 
ever is the best they can do. 

I quote from the last register the num- 
ber of students of the class of 1907 elect- 
ing major work in certain departments: 

Men, Women. 


W cecccccecccces 
Engineering 

According to this, the studies in which 
women excel are the languages and 
mathematics, while the men take mostly 
to law, engineering and, we may antici- 
pate, medicine. The fact that in the hu- 
manistic departments, in which the 
women predominate, the work is easier 
than in the technological course, accounts 
in part for their fewer failures. With 
both sexes, of course, the occupational 
motive is influential in the choice. In 
such subjects as history and zdology the 
classes are more evenly divided. The 
tendencies shown in Stanford are, I 
think. characteristic of co-educational in- 
stitutions generally. 

The objection is sometimes raised that 
a large predominance of one sex tends to 
banish the other, or, as it is sometimes 
very amusingly put, the women “crowd 
out” the men from the classical class- 
rooms. Doubtless there is something in 
this, but it is not worthy of consideration. 
There are students, as we all know, who 
will refuse to enter a class which con- 
tains, for example, a negro, a woman, a 
Jew, a Japanese or some person whom 
they individually dislike, but it. does not 
matter at all what such students take. 


No university can hope to do much for a 
person of such weak purpose and strong 
prejudices as to be deterred from taking 
a course that he or she needs or wants 
because it contains too many of the op- 
posite sex. 

Senator Stanford’s educational ideals 
were fair and broadminded in this re- 
spect as in others: 

“We have provided in the articles of endow- 
ment that the education of the sexes shall be 
equal—deeming it of especial importance that 
those who are to be the mothers of a future 
generation shall be fitted to mold and direct the 
infant mind at its most critical period.” 

And again: 

“We deem it of the first importance that the 
education of both sexes shall be equally full 
and complete, varied only as nature dictates. 
The rights of one sex, political or otherwise, 
are the same as those of the other sex, and this 
equality of rights ought to be fully recognized.” 

In the hurry of the opening the univer- 
sity authorities took pains to have Roble 
Hall occupied on the same day as En- 
cina Hall, altho it was still unplastered, 
so that the girls could never be called 
“interlopers,” as they are yet at Cornell. 

An unfortunate departure from the 
principles of the founder was made after 
his death by Mrs. Stanford in arbitrarily 
fixing the number of the women students 
at 500. If it were thought necessary to 
place any restriction on the number of 
women it would have been better to have 
made it a sliding scale proportionate to 
the population of the State or to the total 
number of the students. Still, so long as 
the students are, in accordance with Mrs. 
Stanford’s wish, kept to about 1,500 or 
2,000, it makes no particular difference. 
One curious effect of this restriction, 
which perhaps was not anticipated, but 
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which, as we have seen, is already be- 
coming apparent, is that the severer en- 
trance requirements imposed upon wo- 
men tend to raise the average scholar- 
ship of the women above that of 
the men, which suffers by compari- 
son. Some time along in the next 
generation, when five hundred of the 
brightest and most earnest women of 
California are competing with three or 
four thousand men of more ordinary 
character there will be sandlotters at 
Stanford howling for an exclusion act. 
At present, however, no such feeling 
is conspicuous and the relations between 
the sexes seemed to me quite wholesome 
and normal. The boys who are in the 
period of adolescent aversion or com- 
pletely absorbed in their work have 
nothing to disturb their peace of mind, 
and those who incline to some social 
intercourse find opportunities in formal 
calls and balls as well as in walks thru 
the beautiful grounds and picnics on 
the hills. These two classes of masculine 
students are called respectively “rough- 
necks” and “queeners.” With that fluid- 
ity of language characteristic of campus 
life, these nouns are turned into verbs as 
in “I did too much queening last year, so 
I’m going to rough-neck it for a while.” 
As a contribution to the science of col- 
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lege slang I may mention that what is 
called “queening” in the California uni- 
versities, that is, the seeking of feminine 
society, used to be called “buzzing” in 
Kansas twenty years ago, and goes by 
the name of “fussing” in the Middle 
West universities at present. 

The sororities at Stanford have a pan- 
Hellenic agreement to postpone inviting 
new girls to join for a month after the 
opening of the year. On “Bidding Day,” 
which terminates this rushing season, the 
invitations are sent out, and as the new 
girls come out of the classrooms at noon 
and walk toward the Row there is great 
curiosity to see which chapter house they 
will enter, and this interest is not con- 
fined to their own sex. I happened to 
be the guest at several fraternity tables 
when the rushing was at its hight and 
found their interest in the contest took 
the usual collegiate form. “Ten to one 
that Miss Brown -makes Pi Beta Phi.” 
No takers, evidently a foregone conclu- 
sion. “Who has money to put up on the 
big Smith girl?’ “Even, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma against the field.” “Done!” The 
betting, as ordinarily the case, seemed to 
be based on the supposed possession of 
private tips. Some young ladies to 
whom I was talking about it afterward 
exprest to me their high indignation at 
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the practice, “as tho we were horses,” 
but I dare say—at this distance—that 
they were not quite so deeply displeased 
by the interest taken in them as their 
words implied. 

The first students of Stanford, who, 
by the way, were an unusually bright lot 
of young people, realized that the uni- 
versity was short on history by one or 
two hundred years, so they set them- 
selves to inventing student customs and 
manufacturing traditions. Their suc- 
cessors have kept up this tradition, and 
have shown something of the enterprise 
and resourcefulness which the world ex- 
pects of Californians. The Student Af- 
fairs Committee found it necessary to in- 
sert a formal announcement in the last 
annual report to the effect that a single 
repetition of a proceeding does not estab- 
lish a student custom henceforward un- 
alterable forever. 

The sombrero and corduroys affected 
by the senior men are picturesque, con- 
venient and indigenous, which is more 
than can be said of the gown and mor- 
tarboard. The headgear of the juniors, 
the Plug-Uglies, shows an interesting de- 
velopment from the merely grotesque to 
the artistic and significant, reminding 
one of the evolution of imagery in primi- 
tive religions. I have heard that the 
smashed-hat custom came originally 
from the University of Leyden. At any 
rate it is common and peculiar to the 
California universities, but at Stanford it 
is mutating. Year by year the stiff white 
hats are more elaborately painted in col- 
ors according to the taste or, in the ab- 
sence of taste, the caprice of the wearer ; 
sometimes becoming veritable totem 
poles, epitomizing in symbol and legend 
his entire academic career, his fraternity, 
his athletic and scholastic triumphs, his 
adventures and his ambitions. I hope that 
the Stanford Museum is not neglecting 
to acquire some specimens, for they will 
be useful material for the anthropologist 
as well as for the college historian of the 
future. 

Perhaps it was because I was looking 
for it, but it seemed to me that I detect- 
ed more of literary and artistic originali- 
ty, or at least of ambition, in the Califor- 
nia universities than elsewhere. It shows 
itself in their parades, their dramatics 
and their annuals and magazines. Cer- 
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tain numbers of the Stanford Sequoia, 
the literary monthly, and the Chaparral, 
the “josh” magazine, have a typographic- 
al effectiveness which distinguishes them 
from the rest of my pile of student publi- 
cations. As is natural, these journals 
have at times been more enterprising 
than judicious. The Sequoia, for exam- 
ple, in starting last year its series of ar- 
ticles on “What Is the Matter With Stan- 
ford,” taking up each department in turn 
and exposing its deficiencies, is entitled 
to the credit for good intentions which is 
always granted to a muck-raking maga- 
zine, but it cannot be said that its policy 
proved advantageous to the university 
or to the academic career of its editors. 

Still the desire for new things, whether 
it take the form of experimenting with 
flying machines, novel dramatic effects 
or strange philosophies, is one of the 
most encouraging signs in youth, and al- 
together too little scope for it is allowed 
in our educational system. For that rea- 
son I was pleased to find among my 
neighbors in Encina Hall a little group 
who were discussing theosophy and so- 
cialism on alternate Sunday evenings, de- 
votees of Madame Blavatsky one week 
and of Karl Marx the next, and striving 
to find a suitable literary medium for 
this remarkable combination. 

The students of California take natur- 
ally to outdoor spectacles, to parades and 
pageants. Why should not this tendency 
be encouraged and developed, instead of 
being allowed to run wild and make 
trouble? Could not the artistic instinct 
be combined with the athletic impulse, as 
once it was in Greece? Why need our 
sport be both brutal and ugly? Why 
should Stanford students imitate the 
games of a remote and foggy isle? Could 
they not invent a novel form of athletic 
contest which would be worth coming 
across the continent to see? 

The demolition of their great gym- 
nasium at the moment of its completion 
gives them a chance to try. I climbed up 
one afternoon to the top of a pile of 
sculptured rocks, a heap of broken capi- 
tals and lintels, of heads, limbs and tor- 
sos, looking like a Babylonian ruin. 
From this vantage point I could imagine 
a spectacle such as I had never seen, a 
whole school at open-air play, not forced 
gymnastics, but spontaneous move- 
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ment for the joy of movement, not 
drilled to mechanical maneuvres, but 
trained to voluntary codperation. The 
sunny plain, the lake, the woods and the 
hillsides seemed alive with people, old 
and young, youths and maidens, each 
group with its appropriate part to play, 
each person with all his faculties en- 
gaged. It seemed ‘half a pageant and 
half a game, spectacular and yet compet- 
itive. It was on a California scale, in 
tune with the big trees, appropriate to 
Palo Alto and possible nowhere else, on 
an athletic field of 9,000 acres, miles of 
rough running, mass plays in three di- 
mensions up and down the steep hill- 
sides. And there was music of many 
instruments, timed to the play, and in- 
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a new form, answering each other, chal- 
lenging from opposing hillsides. I could 
not follow the game, not knowing the 
rules, but I could see that it brought into 
use every muscle and gave scope at un- 
expected moments to the most diverse 
individual talents. The young men were 
utilizing all their strength and endurance 
while the young women were neither 
their competitors nor imitators, but 
played a part of their own calling more 
for agility and finesse. The men were 
not dressed in the ugly or ridiculous 
costume we associate with athletics, but 
artistically and appropriately, evidently 
with some individual freedom which 


found expression in the fanciful and the 
fantastic. The girls ran like the Winged 
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THE RUINS OF THE GYMNASIUM. 


spiring the players, and from the scat- 
tered groups of those who were for the 
moment idle came songs, a rhythmic 
chanting, apparently a musical develop- 
ment of the old drilled rooting. These 
choruses, while waiting their turn to 
come into the active game again, sang 
songs, Stanford songs, outdoor music of 


Victory, free-limbed and free-bodied, 
their robes fluttering behind them, seem- 
ing to hasten rather than to impede their 
flight. Theirs was not the dull uniform 
of the gymnasium, but bright and varied 
as the flowers and leaves. They were 
mostly bareheaded, with streaming hair, 
and I noticed they did not stop every few 
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minutes, as they do in basket-ball, to pick 
up shed celluloid. There was in the game 
an element of pursuit and capture, re- 
minding me dimly of some tribal custom, 
a suggestion of symbolism which gave a 
deeper meaning and undefined interest 
to the play. The maidens played the 
part they play in life, the triple role of 
spectators, participants and prizes. None 
but the brave deserve the fair I saw ex- 
emplified as in a tourney or folk-game. 

I turned my Kodak at the scene and 
prest the button. I realized that it was 
imaginary drama conjured up by the 
stage setting, yet I remembered reading 
an article* that Dr. Jordan wrote not 
many years ago, but when he was very 
much younger than he is now. It pur- 
ported to be an account of a seance of the 
Astral Camera Club of Alcalde on April 
Ist, at which a photographic plate had 
been placed in the center of the circle 
and each member fixt his mind upon it 
and thought of a cat. The experiment 
was successful in demonstrating the in- 
fluence of mind over matter, but the re- 
sulting photograph was very confused 
owing to the fact that each person had 
thought of a different kind of a cat or of 
one in a different position. The article 
excited a great deal of discussion at the 
time, and I presume Dr. Jordan is still 
explaining it to anxious correspondents 
whose intelligence he had overestimated. 
But my imagination was apparently not 
strong enough to reduce the silver bro- 
mide on this film or else the effect was 


‘counteracted by a plunge into reality. 


For as I climbed down from the ruins I 
‘went into the surrounding woods and 
came out at a large wooden grand stand 
on which a crowd of idle students were 
sitting with their elbows on their knees, 
watching fifteen men going thru some 


mechanical exercises, They were accou- 


'tred in plastrons, leathern greaves and 
comic masks with big rubber noses, 
and all they did was to form in line, and 
then at a word of command rush for- 
ward and fall down in the dirt on top of 
a football, this over and over again, so 
spending all the afternoon “play period.” 
And I knew that somewhere around the 
neighborhood, behind some hedge, was a 
group of young women, solemnly en- 
gaged in a similar absurd occupation, 


*“The Sympsychograph.” Pop. Sci. Monthly, 49, 
Dp S97- 
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conscientiously working at manly sports 
in an unmanly way. I think it was the 
feeling of despair and skepticism of any 
improvement in athletics, induced by this, 
which fogged the films in my camera, so 
I cannot present as definite a plan of re- 
form as I should like, for how can a man 
develop a faint mental impression in the 
light of common day? 

Young as Stanford University is it has 
had a stormy and exciting career. A 
glance at the curve of attendance -will 
show something of its ups and downs, 
quite unlike the level or smooth upward 
slant of other universities. It has no 
sooner got out of one difficulty than it 
was into another. It has been four times 
shaken to its foundations, by a financial, 
a political, a geological, and a moral 
earthquake. In the first it seemed likely 
to lose its money; in the second its fac- 
ulty ; in the third its buildings, and in the 
fourth its students. Since it has success- 
fully weathered all these catastrophes, its 
future is assured, for what other arrows 
can its evil genius have in -his quiver? 

‘The first shock came in 1893, only two 
years after the university was opened, 
when the United ‘States Government laid 
claim to the Stanford -estate. From be- 
ing the richest university in the world it 
was like to become the poorest. But by 
Mrs. Stanford’s efforts the case was 
pusht thru the courts to a final decision 
with unusual rapidity. The United States 
Circuit Court in June, 1895; the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in October of the same 
year, and the United States Supreme 
Court March 2, 1896, all decided in favor 
of the university. But for six years the 
funds of the university were tied up, and 
it was only by real personal sacrifices on 
the part of Mrs. Stanford that it was 
kept from closing its doors. She did 
what Queen Isabella only offered to do, 
she sold ‘her jewels, and whatever else 
could be converted into ready money, and 
cut down her own household expenses to 
pay the salaries of the professors. Most 
of them stood stoutly by their posts, altho 
no assurance could be given them of an- 
other term’s tenure. Even when the busi- 
ness office sent around a note asking 
“How much money do you have to have 
the first of the month to-settle your gro- 
cery bill?’ they did not lose courage. 
Distressing as were these times, yet there 
are those who look back upon them as 
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Stanford’s happiest period. For there 
was a feeling of solidarity and loyalty 
that has somehow since been lost. Presi- 
dent, faculty and students were brought 
closer together in mutual co-operation and 
unselfish sympathy than they are now in 
a time of ease and prosperity. They had 
been summoned from all parts of the 
country to the Stanford stock farm by a 
wave of the goiden wand, and they had 
no common heritage of traditions, no 
community of sentiment, no attachment 
to the university, but these developt un- 
der the stress of this period. A feeling 
of real gratitude and affection toward 
Mrs. Stanford. sprang up when faculty 
and students came to realize that the 
founding of the university was no mil- 
lionaire’s caprice, but a sincere and lofty 
purpose. 

The second shock to Stanford was the 
Ross affair in 1900. It is not necessary 
for me to enter into the discussion of the 
rights of this historic case, but only to 
consider its effect on the university. The 
publication by Mrs. Stanford in her ad- 
dress of April 25th, 1903, on “The Right 
of Free Speech,”* of much of the corre- 
spondence between herself and President 
Jordan makes sufficiently plain her, mo- 
tives for urging the dismissal of. Pro- 
fessor Ross. All would agree with her 
in holding that a university should’ be 
kept free from partisanship and sectari- 
anism, and that professors should not 
take too active a part in politics, but it is 
evident from her defense that her views 
of the safe and proper limits of profes- 
sorial activity are much too narrow to be 
imposed upon a great university without 
seriously hampering its power and use- 
fulness in the world. She gives the rea- 
sons which led her to believe that Pro- 
fessor Ross was too indiscreet and par- 
tisan to be a proper man for the place he 
held, in which opinion President Jordan 
came reluctantly to concur. The publica- 
tion of his free silver pamphlet four years 
before had offended her sense of propri- 
ety, and she lost all patience with him 
when she read in the San Francisco Call 
that he had delivered a speech at an anti- 
Japanese mass meeting in which he said: 


*Trustees’ Series No. 6. For the pros and cons 
at the outbreak of the controversy see articles by C. 

Lummis and E, F. Adams and the report of the 
investigating committee of American economists, Tur 
InpEPENDENT, Vol. 53. PP. 313, 508, 549, 1431. 





“And should the worst come to the worst 
it would be better for us if we were to turn 
our guns upon every vessel bringing Japanese 
to our shores rather than to permit them to 
land.” 

This passage, I understand, was repu- 
diated by Professor Ross, and is not to 
be found in his manuscript. 

The dismissal did not injure the repu- 
tation of Professor Ross, but it did injure 
the reputation of the university. He was 
immediately taken into the University of 
Nebraska and is now at the University 
of Wisconsin. Professor Howard, who 
left at the same time on his account, went 
to the University of Chicago. But I find 
that there still lingers in the minds of 
university people generally a certain sus- 
picion against Stanford, a suspicion I be- 
lieve to be unjust, as I see no reason for 
thinking that freedom of speech is un- 
duly restricted. Certainly Professor 
Veblen, who has recently gone there from 
the University of Chicago, says things 
quite as shocking to conservative sensi- 
bilities as Professor Ross ever did, tho 
on account of the cryptic language in 
which they are couched they are not like- 
ly to be circulated in a campaign pam- 
phlet with cartoons. 

The third earthquake, the literal one, 
occurred on April 18th, 1906. The visi- 
tor at Stanford will have this date im- 
prest upon his mind for punctually at 
5:13 a. m. on the anniversary he will be 
waked by the’ sound of gongs and bells 
and will be forced to join the parade in 
such clothing as he is able to get on be- 
fore his door is broken in. For this also 
establisht a “student custom.” The Por- 
tola fault, the slipping of which caused 
the earthquake, lies about five miles west- 
ward of the university. The library 
nearly completed, which was to be one 
of the finest buildings of its kind in the 
world, was demolisht, except for - the 
great dome on its steel supports, and the 
gymnasium just finisht was also a com- 
plete wreck. Both these buildings were 
of the general type familiar to us in State 
capitols. The earthquake also showed its 
strong prejudice against architectural in- 
harmonics by knocking down the 
triumphal arch and tearing off the flying 
buttresses and spire from the Mefnorial 
Church, while leaving intact the arcaded 
quadrangles in the Spanish mission style. 
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In the selection of which 
statuary should be taken 
and which left the earth- 
quake showed a less dis- 
criminating taste. Alto- 
gether Stanford lost about 
$3,000,000 by the earth- 
quake, a loss which would 
have put some first - class 
universities out of commission. As 
it is Stanford is still seriously ham- 
pered, for only $500,000 out of its 
entire income can be used for uni- 
versity purposes until the buildings 
are restored. The outside 
world, hearing the total en- 
dowment of Stanford Uni- 
versity, estimated at $33,000,- 
000, wonders why more is not 
accomplisht with such a sum. 
The effect of the unprece- 
dented generosity of the Stan- : 
fords toward education is very seri- 
ously impaired by the manner in 
which it is administered. Among 
both students and faculty, recipients 


of this bounty, gratitude is obscured 
by a 


feeling of irritation 
against what seems to them 
pettiness and injustice that can- 
not be entirely concealed even 
from a stranger. Rents and 
restrictions on campus houses 
are building up the outside 
towns. The dining room in 
Encina Hall is abandoned, and at the 
Stanford Inn board has to be cut down 
to its lowest limit in order to make up 
the rent. As a consequence many of the 
students prefer to walk long distances to 
get their meals outside. This 
division of the faculty and stu- 
dent body into two groups resid- 
ing apart destroys the unity of 
campus life which is one of the 
chief advantages of a small uni- 
versity. Considering that no other en- 
dowed university gives so much for 
nothing, I think this feeling must be due 
to a lack of appreciation of the financial 
difficulties of the institution. If so it 
could be easily removed by a policy of 
greater publicity on the part of the trus- 
tees. The charter requires an annual 
financial report to be made to the Gov- 
ernor, but none seems to have been pub- 
lisht. I may cite the example of Prince- 
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ton, which has for the last 
few years given out full 
details of its investments, 
income and expenditures. 
The fourth earthquake 
occurred a year ago. It 
_ stirred up a good deal of 
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dust, but it was merely a 
case of moral house clean- 
ing such as many another university 
needs as much and does not seem likely 
to get. Stanford had had the misfortune 
to be uniformly successful in intercol- 
legiate contests, and this attracted a class 
of young men more interested 
in athletics and other amuse- 
ments than in work, not at all 
the Stanford type of student. 
“Beer-busts” became the cus- 
tom, a student saloon was es- 
tablisht in Menlo Park, and 
scenes of dissipation and vul- 
garity disgraced the campus. The stu- 
dents themselves said that something 
must be done about it, but when the Com- 
mittee on Student Affairs attempted to 
do something they took offense. Va- 
rious demonstrations of revolt 
took place and a general strike 
was threatened. The final re- 
sult was the suspension of 
forty-one students and the pen- 
alizing of 157 more by adding 
five or ten unit hours to their 
requirements for graduation. 
It is not necessary for me to give further 
details ; the sooner the affair is forgotten 
the better, except for its lesson which 
is the danger of the mob spirit. By 
yielding to this a large number of decent 
and well-meaning students were 
led to rebel against the univer- 
sity authorities in defense of a 
vice for which they had no sym- 
pathy. The students of Stanford 
have acquired the esprit de corps 
of Yale and Princeton, but they have 
not learned the proper use of it 
as have the students of those uni- 
They resent being gov- 
erned, but are not willing to govern 
themselves. For examole, they declined 
to accept the responsibility of the honor 
system of examinations in which Prince- 
ton glories ; they “did not want to spy on 
The new régime in- 
volves nothing more tyrannical than the 
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prohibition of liquor in fraternity houses 
and dormitories, a rule common to most 
universities. Its beneficial results are 
shown on the chart in the falling off of 
delinquencies in the last half year. The 
two elevations in the curve at 1903-4 and 
1907-8 coincide with periods of markt 
conviviality on the campus. In talking 
with the students I found that about all 
they had to complain of was injustices 
in the distribution of the penalties, in- 
evitable in such wholesale punishment, 
and lack of tact on the part of the presi- 
dent. Tact is undeniably a handy thing 
for a president to have, but there are 
other qualities quite as rare and no less 
estimable, such as a disposition to say 
out loud just what he thinks about any- 
thing. 

I had expected on visiting Stanford to 
find some matter for amusement in the 
forms in which parental sentiment is 
there displayed. This seems to be the 
custom of those who “write up Stan- 
ford.” But somehow I did not feel in 
the mood for it. I could not help think- 
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ing of Mr. Stanford’s night of grief, and 
of its dawn, when the inspiration came to 
him that made him cry out: “The chil- 
dren of California shall be my children.” 
I was imprest, not only by the foresight, 
good sense and determination with which 
he carried out his aim, but also by the 
loving persistency with which Mrs. Stan- 
ford carried out hers, that of entwining 
the thought of her lost boy inextricably 
in the university, so that it should be a 
real memorial, so that he should not be 
deprived of his inheritance by death—for 
the university would be his forever. The 
time is not far distant when the personal 
relics in the museum, the family group in 
bronze, the hearts sculptured in the capi- 
tals, the awkward name fastened upon 
the university, and all the rest of it, will 
be the source of inspiration and pride to 
the students of Stanford. For Leland 
Stanford, Jr., will be the genius of the 
place, and the fourteen-year-old boy, like 
the spirit of immortal youth, will lead 
generation after generation thru the uni- 
versity that he could not enter. 
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When Will It Pay? 


BY LEWIS M. HAUPT, C.E. 


Ex-MEMBER OF THE IstTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION. 


“The American public has a right to ask 
that light shall be let in upon every sphere of 
our American life and that those who have the 
welfare of the Republic at heart have the right 
to information, solely in the interests of truth 
and honesty.”—Henry Van Dyke. 


HE INDEPENDENT, true to its 
trust, has rendered the public a 
service in the presentation of the 

great benefits derived from the improve- 
ment of the channels of the Great Lakes 
as set forth in the issue of November 26th 
by that thoro student of waterway eco- 
nomics, Mr, S. A. Thompson. 

It leaves no question as to the wisdom 
and necessity for the immediate and ex- 
tensive inauguration of a general system 
of waterways, to which the topography of 
this country is so admirably adapted, and 
yet it is a lamentable fact that in his last 
annual message our retiring and pro- 
gressive Chief Magistrate is compelled to 
direct attention to the decadence of wa- 
ter-borne traffic, which he attributes to 
“the absence of any comprehensive and 
farseeing plan of waterway improve- 
ments.” He says: 

“We have spent hundreds of millions upon 
them. We cannot continue thus to expend the 
revenues of the Government without return. 
It is poor business to spend money for inland 
navigation unless we get it.” 

He deplores 
“the utter waste caused by the methods which 
have hitherto obtained for the so-called ‘im- 
provement’ of the navigation of the Missis- 
sippl1. 

He directs attention to the absence of 
results thus far secured on the Ohio, the 
improvement of which was commenced 
in 1824, to obtain a boating stage of four 
feet, modified in 1875 to obtain six feet, 
and again, in 1902 for nine feet, which 
may only be completed in “from twenty 
to 100 years” at a cost of $63,000,000. 
In conclusion he states: 

“We should have a new type of work and 
a new organization for planning and directing 
it. The time for playing with our waterways 
is past. The country demands results.” 

Following this ringing message there 
has been held at the national capital the 
largest and most representative congress 
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of citizens ever convoked in any country 
to urge the Government to appropriate a 
half billion dollars in bonds for this 
work in the hope that, with ample funds 
available, the restoration of inland navi- 
gation will follow. Is this a necessary 
sequence? 

Look at the record. More than a cen- 
tury ago the States began improving their 
waterways by granting charters to cor- 
porations, with authority to charge tolls 
for the services rendered to their citizens 
under reasonable restrictions, and under 
this policy a comprehensive system of 
waterways was projected and in large 
part constructed, but when the great Em- 
pire State solicited national aid for the 
building of the Erie Canal to unite the 
lakes with tidewater, local jealousies and 
sectionalisms were engendered, which led 
to a log-rolling bill setting aside 9,900,000 
acres of the public domain as a guarantee 
fund to be redeemed on the completion of 
works which would have greatly en- 
hanced the value of these securities, and 
have provided cheap transportation be- 
tween and within all the States of the 
Union. The bill was killed in committee. 
New York was equal to the emergency, 
and five years later (1817) began the wa- 
terway which was opened in 1825, at a 
cost of $5,700,000, and which gave her 
the commercial supremacy of the United 
States. At first it was but four feet deep, 
passing boats of only 30 tons capacity. 
In 1862 it was made seven feet deep, with 
boats of 240 tons. The total cost, with 
interest to 1863, was $52,491,901, and the 
total net profits were $59,264,812, or suf- 
ficient to pay the total cost with a surplus 
of nearly $7,000,000. Between 1862 and 
1868 the canal paid to the State in tolls 
$25,260,384, five-sixths of which were net 
gain. The State, therefore, having been 
fully recouped for her investment, was 
amply justified in remitting tolls, which 
were abolisht in 1882, thus creating a 
free waterway, which has been invaluable 
to the railways skirting its banks, in the 
development of traffic and relief of bulky 
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freights, as well as to the people in regu- 
lating the rates on overland tonnage. 
Had-the State awaited the aid of the na- 
tion for the means to build, its loss would 
have been inestimable. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Canal, at the out- 
let of Lake Superior, which has no peer 
in the world, was opposed by the Govern- 
ment as being “beyond the pale of civili- 
zation, if not in the moon,” and right of 
way was refused, as it would pass thru 
an Indian reservation, but the State of 
Michigan, appreciating the great value of 
this work to her territory as well as to 
the nation, exercised her reserved rights 
and granted a subsidy in lands to a cor- 
poration which built the first and at the 
time (1855) the largest locks in the world 
under the charge of Charles T. Harvey, 
C. E., who still survives them and their 
successors. Many other cases might be 
cited of local or State initiative. It was 
under this policy of State control and 
local.development that the waterways of 
the country were improved with benefi- 
cial results to all interests, and with a 
minimum of expense, up to the close of 
the Civil War, at which date the more 
than 5,000 miles of canals then in opera- 
tion had cost some $150,000,000, or only 
$30,000 per mile, of which total sum the 
Government had contributed less than 
$15,000,000. 

Subsequent to the war the policy of the 
administration has been radically changed 
and, altho the total appropriations have 
exceeded $550,000,000 from the national 
treasury, the canal mileage is reduced to 
less than one-half of its length, while the 
President proclaims that “Until the work 
of river improvement is undertaken in a 
modern way it cannot have resmnits that 
will meet the needs of this modern na- 
tion.” 

In short, the sequel shows that the 
large appropriations made by the general 
Government during the past forty years 
are wholly inadequate, even under the 
most rigid surveillance, to procure the de- 
sired relief. The obligations of the Gov- 
ernment under this condition are aptly 
stated by the junior Senator from Fenn- 
sylvania, Hon. P. C. Knox, in his address 
to the Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burg, wherein he says : 


“When the Government assumed charge and 
control of the navigable waters of the interior 
it entered into a practical contract with the 
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States and communities bordering those 
streams, that their waterways would be im- 
proved to their highest capacity. These States 
were thereby prevented from improving the 
streams themselves. Corporate enterprise was 
forbidden to undertake the canalization of im- 
portant stretches and fix the cost of their 
works and franchises on the traffic. The Fed- 
eral Government has made its formal and de- 
liberate declaration that it will do this work. 
That necessarily involves that it will make the 
improvements adequate to modern needs and 
possibilities. To do any less would be a mock- 
ery and a breach of good faith.” 

Thus has the paralyzing hand of the 
Government fallen upon this most vital 
element of national development, congest- 
ing its circulation and arresting its indus- 
trial and social welfare, for it is manifest 
that the legislative body is wholly unable 
to meet the demands for the money to 
carry on all these great utilities in all 
parts of the United States and the insu- 
lar possessions ; for so long as it is doled 
out to some sections, others jealously 
claim their pro rata and enter their pro- 
test. It so happens that the districts 
whose members, by experience, possess 
the savoir faire may secure an item for 
their isolated sections of streams at the 
expense of other districts quite as de- 
serving of improvement. Moreover, 
many projects are hopelessly deferred be- 
cause of the expectation that at some dis- 
tant day the paternal Government may 
come to their relief, and so, like the men- 
dicant, they prefer to wait and starve 
rather than develop their own latent re- 
sources by helping themselves. This 
spirit is fostered by recent iegislation in 
Congress, which, while recognizing the 
rights of a sovereign State to improve 
her own harbors and streams, denied her 
the privilege of exercising that right at 
any point where the Government might 
hereafter “undertake similar work ac- 
cording to its own plans,” and “provided 
that the chief of engineers shall have the 
authority to disapprove said plans and 
forbid said, work, if, in his judgment, the 
improvements when completed will inter- 
fere with navigation or with any works . 
of the United States commenced or pro- 
posed to be made; provided, further, that 
no tolls or other charge upon commerce 
shall be imposed by those making such 
improvements.” 

Thus the control of all works proposed 
to be undertaken by States or corpora- 
tions, municipalities or private citizens 
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are intended to be made amenable to the 
judgment of a single extrinsic authority, 
who would be overwhelmed by his multi- 
farious duties, both civil and military. 

It may be apropos to inquire when the 
mouth of the Mississippi River would 
have been opened had the late distin- 
guisht civil engineer, James B. Eads, had 
to comply with such provisions under the 
hostility which embarrassed his opera- 
tions at the South Pass? 

Many striking illustrations might be 
adduced to explain the present unsatisfac- 
tory conditions of our waterways and 
their utilities as rate and traffic regulators 
did space permit, but from the above brief 
it may be seen that it does not necessarily 
follow that 
“the great work of waterway improvement 
must be done by the National Government, 
because the nation claims exclusive jurisdic- 
tion and exercises supreme control over navi- 
gable waterways.” 

The assumption of authority, even by 
a tacit consent, does not convey the right 
to exercise jurisdiction, which has been 
expressly reserved to the several States 
under the Constitution. 

Such a condition gives rise to sectional 
jealousies, destroys local initiative, re- 
lieves those in charge from personal re- 
sponsibility for results because of the fre- 
quent change in assignments, prevents 
communities from relieving their own ne- 
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cessities, congests traffic at certain cen- 
ters, raises rates and terminal charges, 
and makes it necessary to besiege the 
committees of Congress by personal dele- 
gations or by a lobby maintained at the 
national capital to secure the requisite 
capital ; and yet, when all is said, the sys- 
tem is pronounced a magnificent failure. 
The remedy would seem to lie in the 
direction of a restoration, in part, of the 
ante-bellum policy under which the turn- 
pikes, canals and railroads of this great 
nation were constructed, chiefly by pri- 
vate capital in the hands of corporations, 
under reasonable limitations, honestly ad- 
ministered for the good of their share- 
holders; with national aid for the great 
interstate, trunk line waterways and har- 
bors under a permanent organization, 
with residencies in districts and divisions, 
accompanied by responsibility for results. 
When such a broad and liberal system 
of co-operation is properly formulated, 
which will reopen the door to personal 
and local initiative, then will the wheels 
of industry revolve with their wonted 
freedom, and the hamlet by the brookside 
will vie with the metropolis by the sea 
both in manufactures and commerce. 
This would appear to be the most im- 
portant step in the reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of our waterways. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The White Christ Man 


BY MARY E. KNEVELS 


“Wuart is this?” said Christ to His soul— 
(How should He konw, the White Christ man, 
The sin that is bred in this flesh of ours, 
The world-old stain and the haunting powers; 
How should He know, the White Christ 
man?) 


“What is this?” said Christ to His soul— 
(Did he recoil, the White Christ man, 
When he felt in his own flesh intimate 
The earthly desires of our estate; 
Did he recoil, the White Christ man?) 


“What is this?” said Christ to His soul— 
(He wore our flesh, the White Christ man, 
The clamorous body we tend and feed, 
The low desire and the thirsting need; 
He knew them all, the White Christ man.) 


“What is this?” said Christ to His soul— 
(He measured sin, the White Christ man. 
Was it then that He learned the kindly prayer 
That He taught to His brothers everywhere? 
Prayer made for us, O White Christ man.) 


“What is this?” said Christ to His soul— 


(Pitiful, loving, the White 


Christ man,) 


“Not into temptation”—of flesh aware — 
Was the White Christ man in this cosmic prayer, 
(Learned in our body, O White Christ man). 


West Onanas, N. J. 














Polar Exploration During the Year 1908 


BY MAJOR GENERAL A. W. GREELY, UNITED STATES ARMY 


[The news the past week of the brilliant discoveries near the Antartic Pole made by 
Lieut. Shackleton gives special timeliness to this survey of Polar exploration, written previ- 
ous to the late news by a famous Arctic explorer, and the author of “Three Years of Arctic 
Service,” “Handbook of Arctic Discoveries,” etc.—Ep1Tor. ] 


HE year just past has been markt 
by unusual interest, and special 
activities in connection with the 

solution of polar problems, both in 
the Arctic and in the Antarctic re- 
gions. The International Polar Com- 
mission held at Brussels its first meet- 
ing under Captain Cagni, who made 
a highest-north record in Abruzzi’s 
expedition, and it took steps looking to 
the study of the polar regions by co-or- 
dinated and cooperative methods. In 
the field, great and small, there were no 
less than twelve expeditions, in which 
were represented Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Russia, 
Sweden and the United States. 

As illustrating the fascination of polar 
exploration, it is to be recalled that no 
less than eight leaders are veterans—Ber- 
nier, of Canada; Erichsen and Rasmus- 
sen, of Denmark; Charcot, of France; 
Shackleton, of Great Britain; Geer, of 
Sweden; Cook and Peary, of the United 
States. 

The American explorer longest absent 
is Dr. F. A. Cook, well known thru his 
Antarctic work and also by his ascent of 
Mt. McKinley. Cook establisht his base 
of operations in Rensselaer Harbor, 
Greenland, where he was landed with 
supplies and sledges in August, 1907, by 
Mr. John R. Bradley, under whose aus- 
pices the expedition was launched. Dr. 
Cook wrote in December, 1907, from 
Wostenholme Sound, that he had secured 
100 dogs and tifteen of the best Eskimo 
hunters. He then expected to start north 
in January, 1908, over a new route. 
Crossing Ellesmere Land Cook planned 
to follow its western shore beyond Gree- 
ly Fiord, to the new land to the north- 
west seen by Peary. Cook’s return was 
to be along the east coast, via Kennedy 





Channel to Rensselaer Harbor. It is said 
that he will be met in 1909 by Mr. Brad- 
ley, but his comfort and safety have been 
cared for by Peary, who landed coal and 
supplies for Cook in August and left two 
white men in charge. 

The most persistent and successful of 
the American explorers, the indomitable 
Peary, is again in the white north. 
Sending his final word from Etah, North 
Greenland, August 17th 1908, he re- 
ported thirty-five walrus killed, that he 
had a good supply of Eskimo dogs, all 
were well, and the “Roosevelt” was 
steaming north that night. He hopes to 
winter with his ship on the north coast 
of Ellesmere Land, in about 82° 40’ N., 
and by a fortunate, well-directed, sledge- 
journey reach the North Pole in the 
spring of 1909 or 1910, thus beating his 
own unsurpast record of 87° 06’ N. on 
the same ocean. 

The return of Mikkelsen and Leffing- 
well from the Herschel Island region 
terminates an expedition from which 
much was hoped in the way of survey of 
the frozen sea west and northwest of 
Banks Land. It succeeded in traversing 
the icepack to a distance of only about 
100 miles north of Flaxman Island, on 
the Alaskan Coast. The sounding ob- 
servations, with a maximum depth of 
about 300 fathoms, were valuable as 
showing the width of the continental 
shelf in that region. One of Mikkelsen’s 
men, Stefansson, has returned to the 
lower Mackenzie region, to there make 
ethnologic studies for the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, of New York. 

In the Eastern Hemisphere the Imper- 
ial Academy of Sciences, of St. Peters- 
burg, sent in March, 1908, an expedition 
under M. Vollossovitch to exhume the 
body of a mammoth discovered’ near 
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Kazatchie Village, in the Lena Delta. In 
addition to studying the conditions under 
which the mammoth was preserved, Vol- 
lossovitch was directed to visit Great 
Liakhov Island, study its geologic fea- 
tures and then to explore the unknown 
regions west of the Yana River. 

As of minor importance may be men- 
tioned the following expeditions: The 
Canadian, Bernier, surveying the north 
coasts of America; renewed ethnograph- 
ic investigations by the Dane, Rasmus- 
sen, in the Smith Sound region; the 
Danish hydrographic expedition studying 
the fishery conditions along the west 
shores of Greenland; Baron de Geer’s 
leadership of the Swedish scientists 
studying the geological features of 
Ice Fiord, Spitzbergen; and Bénard, in 
the French ship “Jacques Cartier,” mak- 
ing fishery and other investigations in 
Nova Zemblan waters. These expedi- 
tions are of scientific importance, altho 
not of a character to excite great popular 
interest. 

France is again showing her flag in 
the Antarctic, under Dr. Jean Charcot, 
who in a specially built ship, the “Pour- 
quoi Pas?,” sailed southward from Punta 
Arenas December 17th, 1908. It will be 
recalled that Charcot, in the expedition 
of 1903, wintered near the southern en- 
trance of Gerlache Strait. His base of 
operations will be on the coast of Loubet 
Land, as near Alexander Land as ice 
conditions will permit, as the main object 
of the two years’ cruise is the explora- 
tion of that unvisited land. Charcot has 
a staff of seven specialists, and hopes to 
throw light on terrestrial changes in the 
South-polar Continent thru fossils and 
other geologic data. With skis for the 
men and automobile sleds of various pat- 
terns for ice travel, both along the coasts 
and over ice caps, much is expected. 

Current Antarctic interest centers, 
however, on the British National Ant- 
arctic Expedition, under Lieut. E. H. 
Shackleton, R. N., which sailed from New 
Zealand January Ist, 1908, in the “Nim- 
rod.” On her return, March 3d, the ship 
brought news up to February 22d of the 
party, which has been forced to establish 
camp at Cape Royds, close by the Mt. 
Erebus volcano, where the “Discovery” 
wintered 1902-1904. The ice barrier was 
reached by the “Nimrod” January 22d, 
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and it was found to have materially 
changed. Altho unfavorable ice condi- 
tions did not permit Shackleton to carry 
out his cherished plan of wintering on 
unvisited King Edward VII Land, yet 
the voyage along the barrier was re- 
warded by the discovery of new land. 
It consisted of rounded ice-free hills of 
moderate elevation—under 1,000 feet— 
some ten miles from the face of the ice 
barrier. Probably these snow-free hills 
were dimly seen by Ross in 1841, when 
se "Beg for this region “appearance of 
and.” 

Under most unfavorable weather the 
“Nimrod” finally succeeded in landing 
Shackleton’s party of fifteen, with dogs, 
ponies, motor-cars, supplies and scientific 
equipment. The motor-cars are relied on 
for extended journeys over the inland 
ice of Victoria Land, which is thought to 
extend to the pole. Capt. R. F. Scott 
found the so-called ice barrier favorable 
to travel, its local undulations being 
broken by few crevasses, and he reached 
on it latitude 82° 17’ S. Ice-capped Vic- 
toria Land was also attempted by Scott 
in 1903, and its traversed surface of three 
hundred miles was of almost unvarying 
levelness. 

The “Nimrod” again sailed from Lyt- 
telton, N. Z., on December 8th, to bring 
back Shackleton’s party. It is more than 
possible that she will bring news of an 
unprecedentedly high southern latitude 
in the vicinity of the Antarctic Pole. 

The most important as well as the 
most interesting polar results of 1908, 
shown by map herewith, was the final de- 
limination of Northeast Greenland, 
which involved the tragic death in the 
field of Mylius Erichsen, the commander 
of the Danish expedition, and his two 
comrades. 

The expedition sailed in the “Den- 
mark” June, 1906, to explore the east 
coast of Greenland to the north of the 
seventy-seventh parallel of latitude. The 
ship reached an unparallelled high lati- 
tude for that coast, touching at Isle de 
France, 77.5° N. Anchoring in a shelt- 
ered harbor near Cape Bismarck, shore 
observatories were built, and by autumn 
sledge-trips provision depots were es- 
tablisht as far as 78.5° N. 

The main field party with ten dog 
sledges left the “Denmark” March 28th, 
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1908, to trace the coast to Cape Glacier 
of Peary. Passing Lambert Land (dis- 
covered by Lambert in 1670 and not 
again seen until the voyage of the Duke 
of Orleans in 1905) reached Mt. Malle- 
muk, about 80° 20’ N. Here provisions 
were cached, brought by the four sup- 
porting sledges, which now returned 
homeward. As Erichsen advanced he 
found to his dismay that instead of run- 
ning northwest, as problematically chart- 
ed by Peary, the coast of Greenland was 
steadily trending to the eastward. Cross- 












































ing a broad fiord to Amdrup Land and 
finding that the coast ran nearly due east, 
conditions were so serious that the ques- 
tion of abandoning the journey was de- 
bated, as the increased distance had near- 
ly exhausted their supply of food for 
dogs and men. Tho realizing the danger 
of such action they decided to advance, 
and then cached a small amount of food 
and everything that impeded rapid 
travel. A few days later their hearts re- 
joiced when the extreme east of Green- 
land was reached—North East Foreland 
in longitude 12° W., and latitude 80.4° 
N.—and their most important geographic 
problem was solved, tho Cape Glacier 
was yet to be reached. 
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The north coast of Amdrup Land run- 
ning west, Erichsen decided to divide his 
party and sent Koch north, where he 
found game, explored the unknown 
shores of Peary Land to Cape Bridg- 
man (Peary, 1900), and unfurled the 
Danish flag in 83.5° N. 

With Hagen and Brénlund, Erichsen 
prest west and followed inland nearly 
a hundred miles a great fiord (Den- 
mark), which he thought to be Peary 
Channel. Retracing his steps he had the 
good fortune to meet Koch at Cape Rigs- 
dag May 28th. Wise counsels would 
have caused the entire party to return to 
the ship, but Erichsen thought he was 
only a few days from Cape Glacier, 
which he had a noble desire to reach. 
Erichsen, sending the northern explorers 
back to the ship, prest on and his party 
as a whole vanisht from the sight of 
man. 


Summer came and past, and there 
were no signs of Erichsen. The men at 
the ship watched the fleeting days with 
increasing anxiety. As soon as new ice 
formed a search party was sent out with 
six sledges, with dangerous and nearly 
fatal results. In March, 1908, Koch and 
Tobias took the field with the twenty- 
eight remaining dogs, and in a most 
rapid march of nine days reached Lam- 
bert Land. Caches to that point were 
undisturbed, but this depot had been 
opened. In a cave adjacent to the cairn 
was found the frozen body of the Green- 
lander Jorgen Bronlung. Attached to 
his neck was a bottle containing the skill- 
fully drawn maps of Hagen, and near by 
his own field journal, carefully enclosed 
in a box. Erichsen’s journal was not 
found. The last thought of this brave 
and loyal native was evidently to pre- 
serve for the world the results of their 
labor and the record of their sufferings. 

Br6énlund’s field journal, outlining in 
simple language the eventful story, ends 
thus: 

“I perished in 79° N. latitude, under the 
hardships of the return journey over the in- 
land ice in November (1907). I reached this 
place under a waning moon, and cannot go on 
because of my frozen feet and the darkness. 
The bodies of the others (Erichsen and 
Hagen) are in the middle of the fiord (south 


of Amdrup Land). Hagen died on Novem- 
ber 15, Mylius Erichsen some ten days later.” 
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For more than five months after food 
had failed these men, living on a most 
desolate country, present a record of 
courage and resourcefulness rarely if 
even surpast in the annals of polar work. 

From the journal of Brénlund it ap- 
pears that Erichsen, on reaching a new 
fiord (Hagen), also mistook it for Peary 
Channel, and so was again obliged to 
double on his tracks. The detours into 
the two fiords (Denmark and Hagen) 
probably sealed their fate, as their jour- 
ney to Cape Glacier was thereby more 
than doubled—from a direct route of 
about 330 miles to a travel exceeding 
700 miles. ‘ 

On June 4th their regular food failed, 
and the only game was an occasional 
ptarmigan. Pushing on they reached, 
June 14th, Cape Glacier, 83° N., 33° W., 
there connecting with Peary’s surveys of 
1892 and 1895. With heroic rashness, 
hoping against hope for musk-oxen, 
Erichsen extended his march north to 
Peary Land, discovering there a fiord 
(Bronlund). On reaching Denmark 
fiord, after recrossing Peary Channel, the 
conditions were desperate ; the dogs ema- 
ciated, food exhausted, with ice so soft- 
ened that travel across the fiord was im- 
possible. They must summer in the fiord 
and live on the country. From time to 
time they killed a stray musk-ox, and 
again they were obliged to eat one of 
their famishing dogs. On August 7th 
Brénland records: “No more food. Im- 
possible to travel, and we are more than 
goo kilometres (563) miles from the 
ship.” 

Attempting to cross the fiord-ice they 
were adrift sixteen days. August 8th- 
24th. Brénlund writes : “We have yet four- 
teen dogs, but no more food. Weare kill- 
ing one and eating half of it; the rest will 
be our food for tomorrow. Half a dog for 
three men and thirteen dogs is not fill- 
ing, and after eating we are as hungry 
as before.” August 26th they killed seven 
hares and thirteen ptarmigan. The 
whole snow-free land was scouted, with 
scanty results—now and then a hare or 
a ptarimigan. 

Thus past the short Arctic summer, 
and with increasing cold and departing 
sun they came to final extremities. The 


only chance of life was the crossing of 
the inland ice from the head of Denmark 
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Strait to Lambert Land. There remained 
a sledge, four dogs—mere skeletons— 
with a little game. Their shelter-tent 
was in pieces, and the sleeping bags di- 
lapidated. Land travel after game had 
worn their footgear to fragments, and ef- 
forts to make boots from the theodolite 
case were fruitless thru lack of needles 
and thread. To crown all the journev 
must be made in darkness, as the sun left 
them the day they ascended the ice-cap. 

Such a journey under such conditions 
seems impossible, but they made it. It 
was a practically barefoot march, over 
unknown ice, in Arctic darkness, yet they 
traveled 160 miles in twenty-six days, 
when they descended to the fiord north 
of Mt. Mallemuk. There is a limit to 
endurance even with men of iron will, 
and Hagen died on November 15th. Ten 
days later Erichsen perisht, almost in 
sight of the provision depot. There re- 
mained only the Eskimo, Jorgen Brén- 
lund, to whose heroic efforts and loyal 
fidelity the world owes this record. 
Death must have been welcome, yet this 
man dragged himself to the depot, se- 
cured the safety of Hagen’s maps, made 
his final entry in his journal, and calmly 
awaited relief by death. 

Erichsen’s discoveries are of special 
geographic importance, as well as of gen- 
eral interest. They definitely settle the 
extent of Northeast Greenland, a much 
debated matter, which materially differs 
from that shown on the latest charts, 
based on Peary’s map of 1897, which in- 
dicates the coast line as running south- 
east from the so-called Independence 
Bay, which does not exist, to Lambert 
Land. 

Based on the reports of Lockwood and 
Brainard, of my expedition, in their dis- 
covery in 1882 of the land now known 
as Peary Land, my opinion regarded 
Nordenskiéld fiord as a comparatively 
short channel to Spitzbergen, and as the 
north limit of ice-capped Greenland. 

Peary, in his unequaled journeys 
across the inland ice of Greenland, 
reached 81° 50’ N., 34° 05’ W., and al- 
tho the fourteen intervening degrees of 
longitude, west to the entrance of Nor- 
denskidld fiord, have never been ex- 
plored, yet it is accepted that this inlet 
marks the Greenland boundary. Peary 
in 1892, and again in 1895, looked to the 
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northeast from Navy Cliff, and among 
his results claimed “the determination’ of 
the insularity of Greenland,” and further 
says: “We couid distinctly discern the 
broad expanse of the ice-covered sea 

(and) the distant white 
horizon of the Northeastern Arctic 
Ocean.” Peary’s successful explorations 
of 1900 naturally confirmed his opinion, 
as Peary Land terminates in 24° W. 
longitude. 

Erichsen’s explorations conclusively 
show, however, that Peary was mistaken, 
as his point of view at Navy Cliff was on 
a waterway a few miles wide and not on 
the sea, there more than a hundred 
miles distant, while Greenland extended 
to the east twenty-two degrees of longi- 
tude, or about one hundred and ninety 
miles. 

Apart from this very extensive addi- 
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tion made by Erichsen to the area of 
Northeast Greenland, is the fact, import- 
ant from the oceanographic standpoint, 
of its unexpected contiguity to Spitzber- 
gen. The Arctic opening of the Green- 
land Sea is narrowed to about 240 geo- 
graphic miles, the distance from North- 
east Foreland to Spitzbergen. 

Important and extensive as are the 
polar results of 1908, they do not repre- 
sent final effort. In truth the accumulat- 
ed wealth, the wonderful inventions, the 
surplus energy of the twentieth century 
ensure continuance of such _ unselfish 
work. In the future as in the past there 
will be men of our blood who will so en- 
dure and so do as to merit the praise of 
Purchas: “How shall I admire your he- 
roicke courage, Ye marine worthies, be- 
yond name of worthiness ?” 

Wasurincton, D. C. 





FAILURES 


LY Gertrude Huntington M¢Giffert 


Men to bay and laurel bow, 
As is meet. 

But the whole world loving kneels 
At the feet 


Of the splendid failure hung 
On the Tree. 

It seems yet Ihear him say, 
Who will be 


To the God within him true ? 
Who will die 

For his vision? Crucified 
As was I? 


A Sixteen-Hour Day 


BY THE REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


AutHor or “In His Steps,” Erc. 


‘ 


HE secretary of a college Young 
Men’s Christian Association has 
recently made an interesting can- 

vass among high school and university 
students, asking a great many questions 
about the choice of a life work. In an- 
swer to his question why more of the 
young men did not enter the ministry, he 
received the following answer: “The 
ministry,” these young students said, 
“was not an interesting profession, it did 
not appeal to their ambitions, it did not 
have manly qualities to commend it, it 
was too uniformly dull compared with 
law, medicine, journalism and politics.” 
The answer implied a general belief on 
the part of those who gave it that the 
minister was more or less of a lay figure, 
clad in good clothes every day in the 
week, preparing sermons in the forenoon, 
calling on women and children in the af- 
ternoon, marrying the living, burying the 
dead, and occasionally acting as a judge 
in an oratorical contest, and once in a 
while reading a paper on some religious 
subject at some religious gathering, but 
for the most part a dry, uninteresting and 
womanly or rather effeminate creature. 

After talking with the secretary and 
pondering over this answer, I went to my 
study and took down the notes I made a 
few days ago on what happened to my- 
self in sixteen hours one day, and the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT may be in- 
terested, especially those who may think 
the ministry is “uniformly dry and dull,” 
to know what did happen. I give the 
main details exactly as I jotted them 
down at the time: 

I arose at 7 a. m. and had breakfast 
at 7:30. During the meal answered five 
telephone calls. First, a call to go to the 
County Jail and see a prisoner and do 
what I could to have his sentence alle- 
viated by a change of cell and also inter- 
est his friends to secure a speedy pardon; 
second, a request to attend a funeral 
seven miles out in the country; third, an 
inquiry from a mechanic in a railroad 
office, wanting to know what was the best 
commentary on St. Luke. This man was 
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a member of a railroad shop Bible class. 
Fourth, a call from a man, a stranger in 
town, who wanted to know when he 
could call and submit a manuscript for 
reading and criticism. Fifth, a reminder 
from a member of a committee, of a meet- 
ing on the part of some citizens to take 
steps looking toward the closing up of 
Sunday evening theaters. Left the house 
at 8:15. On my way to the study I met 
a man who was coming to see me, who 
asked me to go to the Building and Loan 
Association and help him borrow some 
money to put up a house. Went with the 
man and helped him transact this busi- 
ness, finally reaching nny study at the 
church at 9:45. Forty letters were wait- 
ing to be answered. Among them was 
a request from a man in South Carolina, 
wanting to borrow $15 to pay the rent 
on his house. A second letter from a 
woman in Nova Scotia wanting to know 
my interpretation of Mat. 16; 16. A 
third letter from a young man who said 
he was a member of a Baptist ‘Church 
and was engaged to a young woman who 
was a Presbyterian. He said they had 
talked over the situation frankly and 
were in considerable doubt as to whether _ 
they should get married, and they had 
finally decided to leave the matter to me 
and were going to await with great in- 
terest my reply. I answered this letter at 
once and put on a special delivery stamp, 
hastily disclaiming any authority in the 
matter and refusing to be dogmatic at 
the expense of anybody’s affections. An- 
other letter from a gentleman in Great 
Britain saying that a first cousin of his 
had moved into the Mississippi Valley 
about twenty years ago and he had lost 
track of him and wanted to know if I 
would not hunt him up sometime when 
I was passing thru. Another letter was 
from one of my own parishioners want- 
ing to know why I had given up the doc- 
trine of everlasting punishment, and still 
another letter asking me to examine a 
book manuscript of 150,000 words. At 
half past ten I began writing a sermon 
and wrote on the sermon for fifteen min- 
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utes. I then had a call from a member 
of the church who came to see me about 
the church music and talk.over the need 
of making a change in the hymn books. 
As soon as he had gone out I began work 
on the sermon, but had another call from 
a negro delegation in the neighborhood 
asking me to look into the feasibility of 
establishing a new church and help raise 
the money to build it. I resumed work 
on the sermon as soon as they had gone 
out. At the end of fifteen minutes took 
up a report of the Committee on Mission- 
ary Publications and made a digest of it 
for use at an association meeting, and 
also outlined a paper on arbitration to be 
read at the same association meeting. I 
then had a call from a woman asking 
about her boy who had begun to use cig- 


arets, and urging me to frame up a bill 


and get it thru the Legislature, forbid- 
ding the use of tobacco by boys. I re- 
sumed my work on my sermon for a few 
moments. At 12:15 I went to dinner. 
During the meal I had four telephone 
calls. The first, from a parishioner who 
wanted to borrow my horse to drive out 
into the country to see a sick friend; the 
second, from one of my Sunday school 
teachers, wanting to know where she 
could get a key to get into the church to 
tind her Bible, which she had left the 
Sunday before. The third call was from 
another parishioner asking me to go and 
see a very sick man, not a member of 
the church or parish, living four miles 
east of the city. A fourth call was from 
a member of the church asking me to call 
that afternoon on some friends of theirs 
who were visiting them from Philadel- 
phia. During the meal hour I also had 
three calls at the house. The first was a 
student who wanted to get my advice on 
an oration which he was preparing on 
Abraham Lincoln; the second, a request 
from one of my neighbors to help him 
pay his grocery bill; third, from a mem- 
ber of a Committee on Tuberculosis In- 
vestigation, asking me to start a fund to 
send a young man out to New Mexico 
and also prepare a paper to read before 
a Tuberculosis Congress which was to 
meet in the city within a week. Between 
dinner and 2 o'clock I repaired the 
kitchen pump, which three different 
plumbers had tried their hands on with- 
out success. From 2 to 4:30 I made nine 
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calls, covering fifteen miles in the matter 
of distance. From 4:30 to 5:30 I went 
to the church to examine and pass on 
some new stained glass windows, brought 
by an agent of a company, in answer to 
request for bids on windows for a new 
building. At 6 o’clock I went home to 
supper. During the meal I had five tele- 
phone calls. First, from a college asking 
me to be judge at an oratorical contest ; 
second, to remind me that I was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Prison Investi- 
gation and should have my report ready 
before the end of the week; third, a call 
asking for a book on the question of race 
prejudice; fourth, a call from a church 
member telling me he “enjoyed my ser- 
mon last Sunday very much.” Another 
call from another member asking if some- 
thing could not be done about the ventila- 
tion of the church, saying he had a head- 
ache during the entire service. At 7 
o'clock I went to my study to work over 
a report on slum investigation covering a 
certain district in the city inhabited by 
negroes. At 8 o’clock I met my trustees, 
to talk over church finances and outline 
a plan for reaching every miember of the 
church, present and absent. At 10 o’clock 
I went home and sat down to read some 
books sent me on the Emmanuel Move- 
ment and review them for a magazine. 
During my reading I had four telephone 
calls. The first, from a _ reporter 
of a daily paper asking me to give 
full church statistics of the different 
denominations in the city. Second, a 
Sunday School teacher, wanting to know 
about special music for her department. 
Third, call from a stranger, who wanted 
to borrow $100 to get out of trouble. 
Fourth, a request from a member of the 
Legislature to see the Governor about the 
Equal Suffrage Bill. I got into bed at a 
quarter of eleven and was called out of 
it at once by another telephone ring. 
This time a request from a visitor in the 
city, stopping at one of the hotels, who 
wanted to know if the prohibitory law 
worked in Kansas. I told him it did, but 
did not teil him I thought there should be 
a law prohibiting the use of the telephone 
after 10:30. I did not hear the clock 
strike 11, so I must have been asleep by 
that time. 

Tf any young man thinks the ministry 
is dull and uninteresting or does not 
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touch life at enough points, if he will 
come out here and be willing to work on 
a small salary, I will guarantee to keep 
him busy without any trouble, or I will 
keep him busy with trouble. I do not 
know where the idea originated that the 
ministry was an unmanly or a weak or a 
narrow profession. If anyone wants to 
have the largest possible touch with the 
world, with men, with history as it is be- 
ing made, and with the universe, he will 
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not find it in law, or medicine, or journal- 
ism, or politics, but in the ministry; and 
if any man wants an eight hour day, he 
can easily get one by becoming a minis- 
ter, who so far as I know has never asked 
for anything less than sixteen hours, and 
often prays for more hours in which to 
do his work. Surely a “sixteen hour 
dav” is worth while to any one who 
wants to live in the largest possible 
fashion. 


Topeka, Kan. 


Yuan Shih Kai and His Dismissal 


BY HERBERT E. HOUSE 


{Mr. House is honorary field secretary of the Canton Christian College and was tutor 


in the family of Yuan Shih Kai for some time. 


as it is timely.—Eprror.] 


UAN SHIH KAI, universally rec- 
¥ ognized as one of the foremost 
men of the world, patriot, states- 
man, organizer, leader, for twenty years 
manifesting in public life entire devotion 
to his country’s welfare, strict integrity 
and consummate ability; a man whose 
leadership of his bewildered nation dur- 
ing the last five years may be likened to 
the leadership by Moses of the children 
of Israel; this man, one of the greatest 
men China has produced since the days 
of her sages, has been by the new admin- 
istration of China dismist from the serv- 
ice of his country. 

What indeed is the cause of this amaz- 
ing act on the part of the new Regent, 
the dismissal from the service of his 
country of the one man of the Empire 
competent to continue to unite, organize 
and lead the forces of new China in the 
great scheme of revolutionary reform 
which under his leadership has already 
enabled China to hold up her head among 
the nations, and which, if uncheckt, 
would within a generation make China 
one of the great powers of the world? 

The dismissal of Yuan is not because 
of “rheumatism of the leg,” nor because 
of his attitude toward Japan, nor because 
of his “pro-foreign attitude,” nor because 
there is a shadow of fact in the severe 
charges made against him by his bitter 
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enemy Kang Yu Wei, head of the world- 
wide Chinese Reform Association. Nor 
is it to be explained by the general anti- 
progressive character of the Manchu 
dynasty and the Manchu party. 

The dismissal of Yuan is not on ac- 
count of his character; ability or recent 
acts. His dismissal from the service of 
his country is purely a matter of personal 
hatred, jealousy and revenge, the result 
of events which occurred in October, 
1898. Other elements in the case have at 
most only played upon these forces. 

It is claimed and it is evidently true 
that “Yuan’s disgrace is in consequence 
of a campaign waged against him by the 
adherents of Kang Yu Wei,” who, under 
his leadership, have exerted an influence 
upon the Regent leading to Yuan’s dis- 
missal. The Regent himself has peculiar 
reasons in consequence of the occur- 
rences of October, 1898, to feel both 
gratitude and resentment toward Yuan, 
and early events after the Regent came to 
power seem to indicate that he would not 
disturb the existing order. Kang Yu 
Wei, the arch enemy of Yuan, has his 
grievance, but he is careful not to bring 
out into the light the fact.that disaster 
overwhelmed the Emperor, himself and 
his associates, the counsellors of the Em- 
peror in his reform program, in conse- 
quence of their own rashness and crim- 
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inal folly, and that Yuan earned their 
everlasting hatred by refusing both to 
shed innocent blood at their command 
and to sustain with his army a policy 
which nothing could save from ending in 
disaster. 

It was shortly after the war with Japan 
that Kuang Hsu, the Emperor, then 
about twenty-six years of age, feeling the 
humiliation of shameful defeat and catch- 
ing the spirit of reform from foreign 
books and from certain of his instructors, 
began to gather about him a few of the 
most enlightened young men of the Em- 
pire. Then was inaugurated the brief 
but glorious era of reform which in little 
more than a single year of real effective- 
ness, when reform edict followed reform 
edict, produced radical changes for the 
better thruout the Empire. 

In spite of the excessive zeal of the 
Emperor and these reformers, among 
whom Kang Yu Wei was the leader, in 
spite of the mistakes they made and the 
final great catastrophe which they in- 
vited, they will ever be remembered as 
men of noble purpose, pure motive and 
great achievement. 

Two conditions became manifest as the 
reforms progrest. On the part of the 
people at large there was an immediate 
response that revealed the people to be 
ready for reform of the most radical na- 
ture, but on the part of the older officials 
and scholars, the men of the old order, 
there was fear, jealousy and opposition. 

No one can understand the present 
rapid progress of New China who does 
not understand that the people, prepared 
by many years of contact in various ways 
with the enlightening forces from the 
outside world, were even twelve years 
ago more than ready for radical reforms. 
The present great reform in China is sim- 
ply the free manifestation under the lib- 
erty giving administration of Yuan Shih 
Kai of what has been the pent up desire 
of the Chinese people these many years. 
China needs no reformer or reform as- 
sociation to urge her into the new path. 
She needs a leader who can unite, organ- 
ize and direct the mighty forces stirring 
the Empire. 

In 1897-1898 the populace of the Em- 
pire hailed every new edict abolishing 
some hoary abuse, or inaugurating some 
reform as a sunburst in an already il- 
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luminated sky. There was small danger 
to the reformers from the people, but in- 
toxicated with power, and carried away 
by the very success of their efforts, they 
failed utterly to conciliate the officials 
and scholars of the old order. These 
together, constituting the real rulers of 
Chima, saw with horror the revered tradi- 
tions and customs of the past ignored 
and rejected by the reformers, and saw 
with consternation what was worse, their 
own power, prestige and even living be- 
ing taken from them. It was impossible 
but that strong opposition to the new 
order would arise from this powerful 
“conservative” element, and that sooner 
or later they would bring disaster to the 
hotheaded reformers. 

The Emperor and his associates were 
as yet but a handful. There had been too 
little time to rally and organize a support, 
yet they treated with utter lack of diplo- 
macy the older officials and scholars who 
were in great numbers and greatest 
strength about them in Peking. The hos- 
tility to the reformers crystallized under 
the leadership of the Empress Dowager 
and her chief counsellor Yung Lu. 

Yung Lu, who died several years ago, 
was a Manchu of high rank, a favorite 
nephew of the Empress Dowager, the 
father-in-law of Chun, the present Re- 
gent, and grandfather of the present child 
Emperor. He also was the friend of 
Yuan, and had been the means of advanc- 
ing him in the public service. 

After the war with Japan the Chinese 
Government saw the need of a modern 
army. It believed that with this new wine 
in the old bottle China would be able to 
withstand the outer world, no other re- 
forms would be required, all would be 
well and China might continue the slum- 
ber from which she had been so rudely 
aroused. The “New Imperial Army” 
was therefore organized and soon con- 
sisted of 60,000 men gathered in four di- 
visions or branches within a hundred 
miles of Peking. This army was equipt 
with up-to-date arms and was being 
drilled according to the most modern 
method. 

In command of one branch of this New 
Imperial Army was placed Yuan Shih 
Kai, then about thirty-seven years of 
age. He had already distinguisht him- 
self with honor during nine years of serv- 
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ice in Korea, latterly as minister during 
the troublesome times of dispute between 
China and Japan over Korea, preceding 
the war, when by his firm stand for the 
interests of China he incurred the emnity 
of Japan, which seems never to have been 
forgotten. 

As commander of the branch of the 
army under him, Yuan was given a free 
hand. He at once showed the most re- 
markable ability as an executive. Within 
three years his division of the army, con- 
sisting then of about 7,000 efficient 
troops, had the reputation of being one of 
the best drilled and disciplined bodies of 
soldiers in the world, and his own repu- 
tation was becoming world-wide among 
military men and statesmen. In the 
spring of 1898 Lord Charles Beresford, 
after an all day review. of this army, 
spoke of it in the highest terms, and be- 
fore leaving China said in Tientsin, “I 
have met one man in China and that man 
is Yuan.” The same year Timothy Rich- 
ard, one of the best known and ablest 
foreigners in China, said to the writer, of 
Yuan, “He is the best man in China; he 
is the coming man.” Thus was Yuan 
looked upon at that time wherever he was 
known as a strong, aggressive, up-to-date 
man. Among the Chinese he had the pe- 
culiar reputation of being honest, a man 
who did not “squeeze.” 

For ten years he has been in the very 
center of the stage. Even his enemies 
have been unable to bring against him a 
suspicion of dishonesty, and his amazing 
enlightenment, wisdom and ability have 
been known and read of all men. 

Faced by the strong and menacing op- 
position of the conservatives in 1898, the 
reformers instead of conciliating their 
enemies, modifying their program in the 
interest of peace, security and success, 
and checking their headlong haste, were 
still so much of the nature of old 
China that they turned to the ways of her 
darkest days the headsman’s ax, to be rid 
of the opposition, and ordered Yuan Shih 
Kai, whoni they knew to be as much a 
patriot aiid as much a reformer as them- 
selves, to take Yung Lu, the leader of the 
uprosition, behead hini and come with 
his army to Peking to sustain the Em- 
peror in his reform program. It should 
be understood that Kang Yu Wei and his 
associates were practically in power, and 
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any edict from the Emperor would be an 
edict from themselves. They ordered 
Yuan to take the life of a man whose 
crime was that he was a leader of the op- 
position. Yuan refused to commit the 
crime appointed to him, he warned Yung 
I.u of the plot against his life, and re- 
mained inactive with his army. Yung Lu 
hastened to report to the Empress Dow- 
ager the plot against his life, and against 
at least the last vestige of her authority. 
The blazing fury of the Empress Dow- 
ager at this news may only be imagined. 
The by-product of Yuan’s disobedience 
of Imperial orders, was the sudden unit- - 
ing of the old forces under the Empress 
Dowager, who immediately imprisoned 
the Emperor and beheaded all of his as- 
sociates upon whom hands could be laid, 
putting a price on the head of the few 
who escaped. Of those few, Kang Yu 
Wei has since become noted as the or- 
ganizer and leader of the Chinese Re- 
form Association. 

This whole dreadful, deplorable and 
entirely unnecessary disaster was brought 
to a head by the orders to Yuan. Some 
such disaster must have soon come in any 
case as the direct result of the swift 
movement of the reform, and the utterly 
undiplomatic and worse treatment of the 
conservatives by the reformers. Thus 
ended in night the brief glorious day of 
this first attempt at reform that had so 
brilliantly dawned, and thus began the 
wave of reactionary effort that rolled on 
in ever-increasing fanatical fury till it 
ended in the so-called Boxer movement, 
the effort of the Chinese Government 
under the Empress Dowager to drive out 
and to exterminate all foreigners on 
China’s soil. 

Once again this man of nerve and wis- 
dom disobeyed an Imperial order. Be- 
fore the real beginning of the Boxer war 
Yuan had been sent with his army to be 
Governor of the province of Shantung. 
Here he was during the hight of the 
trouble ruling with a firm hand, when he 
received orders from Peking to destroy 
all foreigners; instead of obeying he 
saved his Government from itself, choos- 
ing to call the order a forgery and im- 
mediately with redoubled energy extend- 
ed protection to all foreigners and their 
property and saw them every one safely 
conducted out of the province; for this 
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he was called by the reactionaries a for- 
eign devil, and for this he risked the 
anger of the Empress Dowager and re- 
tribution at her hands. For this act alone 
Yuan deserves everlasting honor and es- 
pecially gratitude from Americans. 

The character of the man is revealed 
in both these times of crisis. He diso- 
beyed his Emperor becausé he was 
wrong, because his order was one that no 
enlightened man could obey. To have 
obeyed would have made him the first 
favorite of the Government and would 
have opened the way for every advance- 
ment. He disobeyed the order of the Em- 
press Dowager, and Yung Lu, her coun- 
sellor, because again they were orders 
which could not be obeyed by an enlight- 
ened man. 

As the present Regent is a brother of 
the late Emperor it might be expected 
that he would blame Yuan for his 
brother’s downfall and cherish resent- 
ment accordingly, but on the other hand 
he might be expected to feel especial 
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gratitude to Yuan for saving the life of 
his wife’s. father and the grandfather of 
the present child Emperor. Early events 
after the Regent came into power indi- 
cated that he was not hostile to Yuan, 
and his dismissal is, by every sign, due 
to influences brought to bear upon the 
Regent by Kang Yu Wei and his asso- 
ciates. 

Yuan is a man who has been for five 
years the storm center of attack from 
high officials of the old school on the one 
hand, and from extreme radicals and 
enemies, such as Kang Yu Wei and asso- 
ciates on the other, who have persistently 
sought to undermine him with the Gov- 
ernment. He has had every incentive to 
trim his course, but he has gone straight 
ahead with supreme energy and far-see- 
ing wisdom. As a man who realized that 
the time might be short he has served his 
country with a great devotion, laying in 
even these few years much of the founda- 
tion on which China’s future national life 
will be built. 


New Yorx Cry. 
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Palestine 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


First View of the Holy Land. 


Fant in the pearly dawn, a silver line 
It gleamed upon the sea; our hearts were 
there 
Before our vision, your dear heart and mine, 
And every face about us was a prayer. 


At Bethlehem. 
A Russian pilgrim fell with gesture wild 
Before the manger; while in circuit shy 
A sweet young mother kissed the walls and 
smiled 
And softly sang a Syrian luilaby. 


At Nazareth. 
A little Child, a Joy-of-Heart, with eyes 
Unsearchable, he grew in Nazareth, 
His daily speech so innocently wise 
That all the town went telling: “Jesus saith.” 


At Gethsemane. 
There is a sighing in the pallid sprays 
Of these old olives, as if still they kept 
Their pitying watch, in Nature’s faithful ways, 
As on that night when the disciples slept. 


At Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how oft 
His Love had gathered thee beneath its 
wings 
And thou wouldst not !—Love crucified aloft 
On Calvary, enthroned the King of Kings. 


At Calvary. 
O Death, where is thy victory over Love? 
Thy worst, the cross of torture, crown of 
scorn, 
Love took and made exceeding joy thereof, 
Illimitable joy of Easter morn. 


‘WELLestey, Mass. 
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The Acropolis of Athens 


Proressor D’OocE has chosen a small- 
er field than Ernest Gardner’s “Ancient 
Athens,” and limits himself strictly to the 
Acropolis.* But his field is large 
enough ; for it includes all that has hap- 
pened on Athena’s sacred rock thruout 
the ages. From the earliest occupation 
of it to the present time it has invited the 
interest of the civilized world. People 
of culture come to it that they may make 
some little addition to what is already 
known. Any, even small, discovery has 
importance from the fact that it came 
from this Acropolis. There is no other 
Acropolis that can compare with it, and 
we need not say Athenian Acropolis, but 
the Acropolis. 


*Tue Acrorotis or ATHENS. By Martin L. D’Ooge. 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature :n 
the University of Michigan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $4.00. 


The author has labored long and hard 
over his work, and has returned to 
Athens more than once. His work has, 
however, been a labor of love. 

The battered fragments of the Par- 
thenon are eloquent in beauty, and we, 
the gleaners, still dwell on them and 
gather them up here and there, mere bits 
which joined together convey some im- 
pression of a grand and beautiful whole. 
The tooth of time has not succeeded in 
destroying the fragments. After the 
passing of the Persians in 479 B. C. came 
generations which surpast all others in 
art and literature. An age not to be com- 
pared with the Augustan Age, but with 
one incomparably grander came upon the 
scene. The Parthenon with kindred 
buildings arose, and the climax was 
reached. Jealousy among the small 
States prevented the advent of a “Satur- 
nian Reign.” 

Since the establishment of 
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an American School of Arche- 
ology in Athens in 1882, there 
has been a growing interest in 
working out problems on the 
spot. Professor D’Ooge, who 
once presided for one year over 
the school, returned to study 
faithfully the stones that spoke. 
The result is before us in a 
beautiful book with over 400 
pages, 134 cuts, 9 plates, 11 
pages of notes and three ap- 
pendixes covering 55 pages. 
The careful work has left only 
the fewest of negligible errors, 
and the author may well say of 
his work “exegi monumentum 
aere perennius. 

The Erechtheion has in the 
few last years drawn special at- 
tention. D’Ooge has given 
praise to the work of Heer- 
mance, the late director of the 
American school at Athens, 
who assisted G. P. Stevens, the 
Fellow in Architecture of the 
school. They, with the director 
and Caskey, a Fellow of the 
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school, have worked hand in hand with 
Balonos, the Greek architect. After the 
thoro repairs the Erechtheion has come 
forth in glory. 

Dérpfeld, who discovered the exist- 
ence of the remains of a Peisistratean 
temple between the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheion, has recently by a sudden 
flash divined that the architect of the 
Erechtheion had carried out only a part 
of his projected building. He saw that 
the most asymmetrical building in Greece 
demanded but a west wing, and the sym- 
metry was complete. The porch of “the 
Maidens” was intended to be the center 
of the whole. The plan was the. more. 
daring because of the uneven rock. 

Two triumphs of the American School 
call for mention. Charles H. Weller 
publisht in 1904 the discovery of a propy- 
lon which formed the older entrance to 
the Acropolis, lying obliquely to and un- 
der the later grand Propylaea. E. P. 


Andrews, in 1896, with infinite pains and 
at the risk of life or limb, mounting with 
rope ladders and pulleys studied the nail- 


holes on the east architrave. Pressing 
thick sheets of wet paper into the holes 
he took them down when dry and worked 
over them. At last he got his clue from 
the method adopted in placing the nails 
and deciphered the inscription if we may 
so call it. The result indicated an honor 
paid to Nero “by the Areopagos, the 
Senate, and the people of Athens.” The 
erection of a statue of Nero in front of 
the Parthenon probably followed. And 
Athens had come to this! 


a 


Some Ladies of Note 


ANNE GENEVIEVE DE Bourson, beauti- 
ful daughter of a beautiful mother—a 
Montmorency at once and a Condé— 
comes upon the scene as a pupil in a Car- 
melite conventual school, anxious to live 
and die a nun. After a brilliant but some- 
what unsatisfactory life spent in the blaze 
of courts, arms and diplomatic intrigue, 
of which she-was no small part, she re- 
turns in her sixtieth year to die near the 
Carmelite sisterhood, ruminating to the 
last on the strange admixture she had 
seen of the earthly paradise of kings and 
the paradise sung by the gentle sisters. 
During her more actively joyous days 
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France was ruled by Cardinal Mazarin. 
Condé and Turenne fought under the 
French banners, winning victories which 
still resound in the world’s history. The 
former was her brother; the latter never 
quite forgot the lovely eyes that had been 
turned on him in the demure Carmelite 
period of the young princess. Anne Gen- 
eviéve de Bourbon, as Duchesse de 
Longueville, lived in a world of intrigue, 
saw as little as possible of her husband, 
as much as was convenient of her adorers 
—one of them always, Gascon fashion, to 
the fore—and having ruined her brother, 
estranged her husband and lost her lover, 
left the courtly stage with little applause 
even among her children. A pitiful 
woman’s tale as it is told—and well told 
—by Mr. Noel Williams,’ who is gentle 
with his material and his two heroines, 
but leaves with us a portrait of the good 
Prince Henry of Navarre when he had 
become Henry IV that we must, for its 
amorousness, hang beside the picture 
Carlyle gives us of the great Peter, Czar 
of all the Russias. 

In the mad days of our old enemy, 
King George III of England, the clever 
Lady Holland kept a private journal,’ 
some parts of which she may have left 
open for her husband’s perusal; but one 
judges that she intended to produce it in 
the court of conscience in her old age, as 
at once her confession and her apology. 
Like so many confessions of the sort, it 
now gets into print, giving this genera- 
tion fresh, if not refreshing, material for 
a revision of its inherited notion of the 
character of an attractive, ambitious, and 
very celebrated lady. Her mother was a 
Vassall, of the same breed, it is supposed, 
with the Vassalls who migrated early to 
Cambridge, Mass., and gave to Washing- 
ton a convenient headquarters and to 
Longfellow in later days a_ beautiful 
home. 

Lady Holland, at twenty-five, and still 
a woman of “undoubted beauty” and 
“natural liveliness of disposition,” says 
her biographer, began that glad, success- 
ful, ambitious career as mistress of Hol- 


1A Princess or Inrricue: Anne Genevieve de 
Bourbon, Duchesse de Longueville, and her Times. 
By H. Noel Williams. 2 Vols. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $6.50. 

*Tse JournaAt or ExizasetH Lapy Hotranp (1791- 
1814). ith Portraits. 2 Vols. Edited by the Earl 
of Ilchester. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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land House, whose glories so many dis- 
tinguisht men have sung—men like Ma- 
caulay, Sidney Smith, Fox, Grey—con- 
spicuous leaders of the Whig party. A 
sometime frequenter of that house, the 
then Prince of Wales, afterward King 
George IV, is pretty well known to read- 
ers of today. Lady Holland, pretty, 
witty and ingenious, was sure to be the 
center of the counsels of the Whigs, 
whose motto seems to have been the same 
as that of the Cambridge Vassalls—“‘Al- 
ways for my country; sometimes for my 
king.” There were ladies also—a few, 
not many—who came to Holland House. 
Her poor king was mad when her journal 
comes to an end in 1814, but Holland 
House survived long after that date, the 
mistress continuing to be the brilliant 
hostess. 

Aiming to give less than a full account 
of the worthy women of Scottish history, 
Mr. Harry Graham has made his selec- 
tion, not wholly, but almost too largely 
for the honor of Scotch womanhood, 
from a class of women born on the stage 


of noble action, with all the captivating 
scenery of public life to help them— 
women who gave to the- stage not so 
often nobility as notoriety.’ Beauty was 
in most instances the prime element of 
their charm. The bright light beating on 


thrones made them conspicuous. They 
were lively in youth, wayward in woman- 
hood, hard and harsh in old age. It is 
curious that these features should have so 
interested our grandfathers—more curi- 
ous still that they should today so inter- 
est us, as they certainly do. Mr. Graham 
runs thru a wide range of Scotland’s ami- 
able and unamiable matrons. Catherine, 
Duchess of Queensberry—the “lively 
Kitty,” as they called her—with other 
women equally lively, stormed the Eng- 
lish House of Lords in 1739; swore “they 
would enter in spite of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the whole House of Peers.” 
Failing at first, they “‘stood their ground 
from nine in the morning till five o’clock 
at night,” howling and thumping, and 
finally accomplisht their object by a ruse 
of rare ingenuity. -They agreed to keep 
absolutely still for half an hour, and did 
so, whereupon the Chancellor concluded 
that they had departed, and accordingly 


3A Group or Scotrise Women. By Harry Graham. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $3.50. 
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threw open the doors. We commend 
the plan to the suffragettes. 

Miss Jerome, democratic daughter of 
an American millionaire, whose pride it 
was to have been “Father of the Ameri- 
can Turf,” became Lady Randolph 
Churchill in 1874. Twenty-six years 
later she says: “I bade farewell to Lady 
Randolph Churchill, who then took the 
name of the chronicler of these reminis- 
cences.”* These twenty-six years were 
spent in the society of the English “privi- 
leged classes,” with headquarters from 
time to time at Blenheim Castle, summer 
home of the old Churchills, Dukes of 
Marlborough, since the days of that “fa- 
mous victory” about which the little Pe- 
terkin of the song was so curious. Lady | 
Randolph seems not to have lost her 
American “horse sense,” which finds a 
home equally at the Jockey Club, at the 
“hustings” and in the society of dukes. At 
any rate, she could ride after the hounds, 
leap a five-barred gate with the best, con- 
duct an election campaign in the absence 
of her busy husband, and speak, tho with 
bated breath, in the presence of Victoria 
Regina herself. With Napoleon III in his 
exile she had talked ; had been particeps 
criminis with the Empress in her flight 
from Paris; that is, her mother’s house 
had concealed the man who prepared the 
flight. She had dined with the. all-glo- 
rious Queen of England, at whose august 
table, she says, “conversation was car- 
ried on in whispers. When the 
Queen spoke, even the whispers ceased.” 
And she tells of an unfortunate gentle- 
man, invited to the same sort of feast, 
who had, under his breath and to his im- 
mediate neighbor, ventured a poor little 
joke. The Queen required him to repeat 
it aloud. Stammering and scarlet, he had 
done so amid dead silence, and the 
Queen, “fixing -a cold eye upon him,” 
said: “I am not amused.” 


& 


The Climber. By E. F. Benson. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 

Mr. Benson favors a vivacious hero- 
ine. Lucia Grimson is another “Dodo”; 
at least, she has the same hectic volubil- 
ity arid nervous intensity of speech, and 





*Tue Reminiscences or Lapy RanpotpH CHuRCH- 
11. By Mrs. George Cornwallis-West. Illustrated, 
New York: The Century Co, $3.50. 
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much of the charm of that fas- 
cinating lady of sixteen years 
ago. Men usually like a women 
who talks well; it relieves them 
from the burden of entertain- 
ing, and it is no surprise to 
find these vivid heroines with 
several adorers each. Dodo, if 
we remember, was, however, the 
better woman. Lucia is the _ incar- 
nation of a selfishness so complete 
and so atrocious that she fills us with 
horror and wins no sympathy even when 
broken—it is like seeing a wounded ser- 
pent dragging its maimed length wearily 
along the dusty road. The merry days 
before her undoing are described with 
the verve and freshness of Mr. Benson’s 
earlier work, and there are some well- 
rounded minor characters. Lucia’s two 
elderly aunts are remarkably good por- 
traits. Never, perhaps, ‘has the ruthless 
nature of social ambition, scorning the 
steps by which it rises, and flinging away 
the hand of a friend like a worn out 
glove, as soon as it has given its help, 
been more sternly unmaskt than in The 
Climber. 
& 
Septimus. By William J. Locke. 
John Lane Company. $1.50. 
A little folly is a lovable thing. The 
serial title of Mr. Locke’s new novel was 
“Simple Septimus,” and never was such 
simpleness united to such self-forgetful 
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goodness as in this new fashion 
of hero. He gives himself with 
unthinking generosity, as a child 
might give a priceless gem, to 
save the woman he loves from 
sorrow. He is foolish to throw 
himself down for Zora’s feet to 
tread upon in the heedless way 
of her superb self-concentration, ° 
but it is a loveable folly. The 
story of Septimus is not slight or 
negligible fiction; it cuts pretty deeply 
into living, pulsating humanity. We feel 
that Septimus, all goodness and sensitive 
delicacy, deserves a better fate than his 
abnegation is likely to bring him; yet 
we are a little blinded by the light of it, 
and it is hard to judge his act dispas- 
sionately. He is so helpless and so wise; 
so much of a genius and so much of a 
big baby, needing a woman’s care; so 
abject in his estimate of his own worth 
and so worshipful in his adoration of 
others, that perhaps the author of his 
gentle being knew best, after all, what 
disposition to make of him. Clem Sy- 
pher is another incurable sentimentalist ; 
an inventor of a patent medicine which 
becomes a religion with him; he is so 
grandly in earnest about his “cure” that 
he is not ridiculous; his obsession is so 
great it gives him a pathetic dignity. 
Perhaps that is the secret of Mr. Locke’s 
spell. His creations are whimsical to a 
degree, the situations bizarre, yet we 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE, 
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love them too much to laugh at them; 
his people are eccentric in their good- 
ness and in their weakness, but they are 
not absurd, and we succumb at once to 
the elusive but very enchaining charm 


of Septimus. 
& 


Vronina. By Owen Rhoscomyl. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The scenes of this novel are laid out 
of sight of the world, in Wales, and the 
author has secured to an unusual degree 
the charm of dewy freshness. Every- 


thing is green and still and rain-wet, 


even to a damp sweetness of the face of 
the woman in love. And to all appear- 
ances it is an ordinary love story, with a 
maid, a rose, and the inevitable “other” 
man in it, till we reach the concluding 
chapters. Here the mystery of moral 
natures revived after enduring for years 
the narcotic effects of sin is portrayed, 
and what was a pleasant love affair be- 
comes a tragedy thru the peculiarly 
nauseating penitence of the scarlet 
woman, whose confession, as usual, in- 
volves all the lovers of good maids and 


other respectable men in the community. 
And in the end there is a touch of melan- 
choly mysticism which gives the book 
significance. 


& 


Kincaid’s. Battery. By George W. Cable. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The prejudice against George W. Cable 
in the South is a matter for regret when 
we consider that he can still write better 
fiction from that section than any other 
Southern author. His last book is a 
story of the Civil War, and more partic- 
ularly of the siege of Vicksburg. The 
scene opens in New Orleans on the eve 
of the beginning of the struggle, and the 
reader is iritroduced into a society of 
men and women, where the spirit of life 
is almost French in its gaiety. Only 
Cable has been able to reproduce this 
charming, well-bred facility of manner 
which belonged to the old Creole circles 
there. And while he does not call this 
or that character a Creole, we recognize 
the type. Kincaid is the captain of a bat- 
tery which has been presented to the Con- 
federacy by three beautiful and fascinat- 
ing women, Mrs. Callenders and her two 
step-daughters. The light-hearted good- 
ness of these heroines will cause the 
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reader to wonder into what age he has 
fallen in fiction—where a novelist can still 
maintain that women may be fascinating 
without being either perverted or di- 
vorced or adultresses. In fact, if one de- 
sires to see the psychic difference be- 
tween the modern bad woman in fiction 
and the same character as she figured 
forty years ago, he has only to study 
Mr. Cable’s presentation of Flora Val- 
cour in this story. She is an adven- 
turess, an intriguer, a thief of another 
woman’s lover, but for all that she is 
chaste. She is equal to some characters 
in the novels of the elder Dumas in the 
accomplisht diablerie of her spirit, but 
she is not of that degraded wickedness 
found in the most attractive of modern 
heroines. All told, it is a story where 
the red fuse of war burns into the draw- 
ing-room of a pretty society. And the 
author misses neither the lightness nor 
the tragedy of such a situation. 
.. 
Tono-Bungay. By G. Wells. 
York: Duffield *e Go. $1.50. 
Tono-Bungay is the epic of patent- 
medicine promoters. It is useless to deny 
Mr. Wells a certain power in delineating 
middle-class conditions and characters. 
Uncle Teddy, the discoverer of Tono- 
Bungay, who had a “certain Teddity 
about his personal appearance,” Aunt 
Susan, who is thoroly delightful, and 
the pale pastel sketch of Marion, the in- 
effective wife of the unheroic hero, are 
clever and lifelike portraits. In W. J. 
Locke’s latest novel, “Septimus,” Clem 
Sypher stands as the prince among pat 
ent-medicine men. He makes a religic: 
out of his “cure”; he is an idealist, z 
dreamer; we feel his essential nobleness 


New 


‘thru all the absurdity of his obsession. 


Uncle Teddy, on the other hand, has 
no overweening belief in his Tono- 
Bungay, except a steadfast faith in its 
power to make him rich. This difference 
marks the contrast between the two 
novels, as well as the two promoters. 
Simple Septimus and George Ponderevo 
are both inventors, both ill at ease in a 
world of practical business, but there the 
likeness ends. Septimus is a lovable child- 
man, an angel astray, full of all nobleness 
and knightly self-sacrifice. Mr. Wells’s 
here is moody, discontented, selfish, and 
immoral. In spite of humor, imagina- 
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Author of “Tono-Bungay.” 


tion, a lucid style, a gift of insight into 
the shams and absurdities of society, 
Tono-Bungay is as uninspiring as a dull, 
gray day. A cold mist creeps and clings 
thru its pages, it drips with doubt, and it 
is fairly clammy. with ineffective ques- 
tions, futile to ask where there is none 
to answer. 
& 


The Bible of Nature. By J. Arthur Thom- 
son, M. A. New York: Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons. $1.00. 


Professor Thomson, who is Regius 
Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, was invited, on the 
foundation establisht by the late Gover- 
nor Bross, of Illinois, to deliver a course 
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The five lectures were delivered last year, 
the theme chosen being, “The Bible of 
Nature,” which is treated under the 
heads, “The Wonder of the World,” 
“The History of Things,” “Organisms 
and Their Origin,” “The Evolution of 
Organisms” and “Man’s Place in Na- 
ture.” We have the discoveries of sci- 
ence within the last fifty years and their 
elucidation as tending to prove the exist- 
ence of some power which antedates the 
birth of things in Nature as we under- 
stand Nature—a power that produced 
the beginnings of things, and yet is still 
contemporary with the transformations 
of all things in Nature, and so is an ever- 
acting creative force. The line of argu- 
ment is that of the evolutionist, and the 
conclusion reached is that of the agnostic, 
with a difference. Professor Thomson 
does not shut himself wholly in the 
formula, “We do not know.” Without 


passing the lines of a strict scientific 


of lectures at the Lake Forest University. 


The object of the Bross Foundation is 


“to call out the best efforts of the highest 
talent and the ripest scholarship of the world 
to illustrate from science,.or from any de- 
partment of knowledge, and to demonstrate 
he divine origin and the authority of the 
Christian Scriptures; and, further, to show 
iow both science and revelation coincide and 
prove the existence, the providence, or any 
r all of the attributes of the only living and 
1e God, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable 
i: His being wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness and truth.” 


LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 


A portrait sketch by John S. Sargent. From “The 
Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill.” 
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treatment of the great questions of evo- 
lution, he yet refuses to close the gates 
that open into a wider view than that of 
science. We cannot by science alone 
reach a conclusion as to the prime origin 
of the mechanism of life or answer finally 
the questions sure to be asked by every 
man: Whence he came why he is here, 
whither he is going, and what may or 
may not exist beyond or beside the brief 
region of sense. His statement virtually 
is: We do not know, but we do wish to 
know. We would give all we are to 
know. We are not heartless or mindless 
as to the great mystery. “Men of science 
seek, in all reverence, to discover the Al- 
mighty, the Everlasting. They claim 
sympathy and friendship with those who, 
like themselves, have turned away from 
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are things not “explained” by science 
and that “never can be’—‘things of the 
spirit, that must be spiritually discerned.” 


& 

Alaska: The Great Country. By Ella Hig- 
ginson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

The beauties and merits of our great 
northwestern possessions form the theme 
of a growing literature of varied inter- 
est to Americans. To Miss Ella Hig- 
ginson Alaska is the wonderful land— 
the paradise par excellence—if there can 
be any superiority among claimants to 
that happy garden state. Its glories, its 
enormous concealed riches, are cele- 
brated in language that brings tears to 
the eyes that Providence should have 
waited so long for a Seward to purchase 


al 


MISS HIGGINSON AND HER DOGS. 


From “Alaska: 


the more material struggles of human 
life, and have set their hearts and minds 
on the knowledge of the eternal,” and 
he lays stress on the hopefulness of the 
new view of the evolution of nature and 
of man from external nature—an evolu- 
tion that admits of no moment of arrest- 
ed development in creation. Science does 
not know the whole process, nor any- 
thing that is behind the process. There 


The Great Country.” 


and a Sumner to eulogize the rich acres 
of violets and subterrene minerals. Her 
trips to the Far West seem to have been 
by preference by steamer. She explores 
for us all the bays and inlets from Van 
couver to Unalaska, and up the coast as 
far as the Bering Sea, touching with a 
scented brush the new cities of wood 
and brick, the totems, wicker baskets and 
blankets; the shops, schoolhouses and 
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railway stations; missions and merchan- 
dise ; flowers, rocks and icebergs. Every- 
thing in that favored land is enchanted. 
Puget Sound is, as it were, “one great 
opal which has broken apart and flung 
its escaping fires of rose, amethyst, am- 
ber and green up thru the maze of 
trembling pearl above it.” Even the 
winds exert a “velvety pressure” on the 
fair cheeks of ladies and the rough 
beards of men. Picturesque shores 
slope down into “cool, shadowy bays,” 
where the shingle is “splashed by spent 
streams”; where “divinely blue, wooded 
and snow-pearled ways” lead one to “the 
final and sublime beauty” of a land 
which no woman who plays whist ought 
ever to visit. In sailing along the inland 
waters of that glorious coast, “the mere 
vibration of the ship” swishing across 
the fronts of icebergs is “a physical 
pleasure by day and a sensuous lullaby 
at night.” In her woman-like ecstasies 
over this favored possession of Uncle 
Sam’s the author is almost saddened by 
the lack of. appreciation shown by some 
of the early explorers, who, cold and 
hungry and homesick, selected their ad- 


jectives accordingly. To them the: land 
was “gloomy,” the hills were “rugged,” 
the inland valleys “ice-locked, ice-bound 


and ice-bounded.” The snow mountains 
were—think of it !—“grotesque.” It is in 
this mood of exalted appreciation that 
we skip along the coast with Miss Hig- 
ginson, stop at every youthful town for 
its history, accommodations and present 
intentions—then slip into the winding 
valleys to get sight of snow-capt moun- 
tains. We admire ice gorges and gla- 
ciers, hug with ecstasy spent volcanoes, 
and at last round into Nome, on the 
Bering Straits, and sit down to listen 
to the siren song of that coast. It is an 
Indian company that voices the song, 
and they sing it with “evident pleasure,” 
as no doubt our readers will: 

“Oni, tsenuan whuduguduwhuta yilh; 

i, yuwhun dutlish, oni nokhlhan, 

Oni, dodutalokhlho, 

Oni, dodutalokhlho, 

Oni, dodutalokhlho, 

& 

The Binding of the Strong. By Caroline At- 

water Mason. New York: Fleming Revell 

& Co. $1.50. 

The author claims that this is a “love 
st: ry”"—possibly. But she made a fatal 
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mistake, so far as the romantic feature 
goes, when she made John Milton the 
hero of it. One associates Milton with 
angry anthems, but not with love. In 
fact, there is a general impression abroad 
to the effect that he was not an amiable 
dlomestic character. This is natural. A 
man who could stir up such magnificent 
strife between heaven and hell was cre- 
ated out of sterner stuff than lovers are 
made of. Mrs. Mason follows the usual 
feminine rule in presenting the great 
poet’s domestic relations. She favors 
him, casts the blame upon his wife. 
Women writers have idealized all the 
scamps and disagreeable men of history 
in similar fashion—all except old Thomas 
Carlyle. He has not figured yet as the 
gruel - fed hero of my lady’s romance. 
But it is only a question of time when 
some one of them shall prove that his 
wife was to blame both for his dyspepsia 
and temper. Meanwhile Mrs. Mason ad- 
mits that John Milton took Mary Powell 
to wife because her father owned him five 
hundred pounds, which he was unable to 
pay. At the same time he was in love 
with his young pupil Delmé Delon. The 
book is interesting because it gives pleas- 
ant pictures of the day in England when 
Cromwell was about to take the field 
against the King. And it closes when 
Milton, with his wife, are lodged in the 
palace, he as_ secretary of foreign 
tongues, and with his sight failing fast. 
The author gives no account of the long 
darkness which followed for him, and in 
which he lighted the world forever with 
a great epic. 
Js 


The Sense of the Infinite. A Study of the 
Transcendental Element in Literature, 
Life and Religion. By Oscar Kuhns. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

While Mr. Kuhns’s stutly of trans- 
cendentalism is notable for what it leaves 
out—namely, a certain efflorescence of 
transcendentalism that has wasted itself 
in “spiritualism, clairvoyance, magic 
rites, ascetic practices”’—all efforts, in 
fact, “at making theology and a body of 
practical rules out of what is essentially 
spiritual, incommunicable, and not to be 
bound in narrow rules’”—it will be seen 
from his definition that his field is still 
broad enough. “Taken in its wider 
significance, and especially in its saner 
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and more rational use, transcendentalism 
may be defined as that instinct or sense 
or feeling of the human soul by means 
of which it is drawn out of everyday 
consciousness, and brought into an ele- 
vated state of mind, by the contemplation 
or vision of those things which arouse 
within us a sense of timeless Being, of 
the Absolute, the -Infinite, the One.” To 
illustrate his definition more fully, he 
quotes William James, Schelling, Max 
Muller, Schleiermacher, and _ then 
plunges into the history of the unusual 
in literature, art, religious exaltation, 
poetical inspiration, restful mental “aloof- 
ness’—that is, for the last named, prob- 
ably what the average man would call 
the moments when the emptied bins of 
physical life are being refilled, when the 
exhausted fires are being replenisht 
with an active fuel—a period which, in 
too many cases, proves to be that unfor- 
tunate time when, as Dante puts it; 
“the unsuspecting sheep 
Return from the pasture fed with wind.” 
But the author does not linger to discuss 
the impoverishment of wind. The true 
mystic and transcendentalist is fed with 
better and more spiritually nourishing 
food. There is the spirit of the wine of 
immortal life in his higher moods, and 
man cries out, with joyous exaltation, as 
if conscious of standing in the presence 
of the universal and eternal: 
“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


This is the mood which the author would 
most willingly follow, and this he does 
thru various chapters on the “Trans- 
cendental View of Nature.” “Love and 
the Transcendental Sense,” “Plato and 
Plotinus,” “Platonism, Past and Pres- 
ent,” “Medieval Mysticism,” “Renais- 
sance and Reformation.” 


Jw 


The Life of Chaplain McCabe. Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. By 
Frank Milton Bristol. Pp. 416. New 
York: Fleming H. Revel Company. $1.50. 

How well could the “beloved chap- 
lain”—for nobody thought of calling him 
by another name—say “T am a part of all 
that I have met.” He was a vital and 


vitalizing force. Virtue went out of him. 
One could know it by his face, His 
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fame rests first upon the fact that he 
went to the front as an army chaplain 
in the Civil War, and was known ever 
after as “Chaplain McCabe.” There 
was never another such chaplain. He 
was large hearted, but erratic. One day 
the bugle had called the men to the order 
of the day, but they did not respond. 
The colonel shouted to the adjutant: 
“Where are the men?” The reply was: 
“The chaplain has them all in that 
church, and he declares that the meet- 
ing is so good that he won’t let them 
come.” After some bickering the colonel 
put him under arrest. But two or three 
days later he lifted the flap of the 
colonel’s tent, put his head in, and said: 
“You were right and I was wrong; 
henceforth I will obey orders.” Milray’s 
fiasco in the Shenandoah Valley brought 
the chaplain and a good part of the Ohio 
regiment to Libby Prison. At that time 
there was a hitch in the exchange of pris- 
oners. Even the chaplain was not ex- 
empt. But he was a ministering angel, 
and kept up the spirits of the men. For 
nearly four months he was a blessed, 
happy man, keeping the other prisoners 
from despair. When the Methodist 
Episcopal Church determined upon a 
“Million for Missions,” Chaplain Mc- 
Cabe was the field marshal. His voca- 
tion had come. Somehow or other he 
drew almost any amount of money from 
the pockets of men who at first had no 
idea of yielding. Others fell in with joy. 
Ex-Vice-President Wheeler once wrote 
to him in reply for some call: “Please 
get out of this region while I have some- 
thing left. To reconcile you in some 
measure to going I inclose my check for 
$1,000.” - . 


The Life of a Fossil Hunter. By Charles H 
cn New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1.60. . 


Mr. Sternberg is well known to all 
paleontologists as a man having a quick 
eye for distinguishing a new fossil from 
a concretion that looks just like it, a deft 
hand for chipping out a delicate bird 
bone, and, what is almost as highly ap- 
preciated, a genius for getting up a good 
meal on short notice out of a handful of 
flour, a can of tomatoes, a bunch of sag: 
brush and nothing much else. He begar 
collecting as early as 1870 in Sassafras 
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Hollow, whence comes the beautiful leaf 
Protophyllum sternbergii, and many of 
the years since he has spent in the arid 
plains of Kansas, once swampy forest. 
His unpretentiously written narrative 
brings out perfectly the personality of 
the man, the indefatigable zeal for re- 
search, the joy of discovery, the honest 
pride in having assisted so many great 
men in recreating the life of the days 
when the rock was laid. 


a 


Hymns and Poetry of the Eastern Church. 
Collected and chronologically arranged 
by Bernhard Pick. New York: Eaton 
& Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Gra- 
ham. $1.00. 


The Rev. J. M. Neale, a pioneer Eng- 
lish translator of “Hymns of the Eastern 
Church,” brought out his tiny volume of 
that name early in 1862. He had been 
studying the subject for years and had 
kept most of these translations by him 
for nearly a decade. So welcome were 
these versions from the Greek to English 
speaking Christians that before the year 
was out numbers of them had found their 
way into hymnals and a second edition 
was issued. In four years, when the third 
edition was published, eleven of his ver- 
sions had been included in a single 
hymnal. But before Dr. Neale’s little 
book was printed Burgess’s “Select Met- 
rical Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem 
Lyrus” had been brought out in London 
(1853) and a'‘number of versions from 
the Greek had been included in a few 
German or English collections of Chris- 
tian hymns. Since Neale’s first essay, 
Bonar, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Charles, 
Christ and Paranikas, Chatfield, Julian, 
Shaff and Shipley have made a study of 
astern hymns and have translated, writ- 
ten about them, or included them in col- 
lections. The Rev. Mr. Pick has had 
all these sources to draw from and has 
aiso introduced versions by Dexter, Dix, 
McMahon, Moultrie and Isaac Williams, 
who preceded Neale by many years. Of 
the hundred hymns here collected 4 few 
are unrhymed, but most are :hymed and 
metrical. Two-fifths of the number are 
drawn from Neale, who, by merely bor- 
rc ving a suggestion or thought from the 
G. eek, gave us some of our most treas- 
ured hymns (e. g., “Art Thou Wearied ? 
A:t Thou Languid?”). Chatfield and 


Dix follow him with more than ten trans- 
lations each, while Bonar and eight or 
ten others supply three, two or one each. 
The dates of the originals, not counting 
a few early anonymous writers, range 
from the time of Clement of Alexandria, 
who died about A. D. 212, from whose 
hymn Dr. Henry Dexter adapted his 
familiar “Shepherd of Tender Youth,” to 
Simeon Metaphrastes, who is supposed to 
have died about A. D. 959, a period of 
more than 700 years. A few later 
anonymous hymns are appended, among 
them Moultrie’s “Behold the Bride- 
groom Cometh.” Mr. Pick has done 
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‘FROM CABLE’S “KINCAID’S BAT- 
TERY.” 





good service in making this compilation ; 
and, in his notes and introductions, he 
has given due credit to other students of 
Eastern hymnology. There is a simplic- 
ity about many of these Greek hymns 
that makes it comparatively easy for the 
translator to turn them into good, racy 
English, a task that the translator of 
Latin hymns can seldom accomplish. 


st 


At Large. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


The public has been waiting for Mr. 
Benson’s versatility and brilliant vivaci- 
ty to wear itself out, but book after book 
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comes from the Knickerbocker Press and 
still no waning of the old attraction, and 
so this new volume will be read by an in- 
creasing circle. Most of the essays in 
At Large have already had magazine 
publication, but we prefer to have them 
collected in a volume more miscellaneous 
in character than those preceding it. 
Whatever Mr. Benson’s titles—and here 
he deals with Contentment, Friendship, 
Travel, Shyness, The Dramatic Sense, 
Literary Finish, Our Lack of Great 
Men, The Love of God, and other topics 
—the welcome thing, the thing we are 
sure to find, is a genial. understanding of 
the frailties of human life along with a 
calm optimism, a wealth of thought, and 
a very fluent style enabling one to wan- 
der under any title easily away with the 
author from the cares that infest the day. 


as 


Attic and Elizabethan Tragedy. By Lauch- 
lan Maclean Watt. ew York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

It may be somewhat surprising that 
one should project upon the world of let- 
ters a book which seems to demand huge 
volumes, and is yet unconscionably small. 
Scholars might pass it by, thinking that 
it is merely for the vulgus. It is, in fact, 
a real multum in parvo. ‘The drama has 
nowhere formed so great a part of civic 
life as in Greece, and especially in 
Athens and Attica, where Thespis start- 
ed tragedy on its road to perfection. 

“In Athens, under the shelter ‘of religion, it 
was untrammeled and unrestrained, and it 
created a public morality so pure and lofty 
that its own morality was braced by the very 
atmosphere itself had made.” 

There are some types which stand out 

clear: Neoptolemus, free from guile, his 

father’s son; the crafty Ulysses, seeking 
the common good of the army; Pylades, 

“who speaks here for the only time in the 

play.” This silent man enters the house 

of fate when the arm of Orestes falters. 

Shakespeare rose out of a multitude of 

dramatists, of which Marlowe was the 

greatest, “outshining and outstanding all 
others of this school.” ‘“ ‘Kit’ Marlowe 
takes his position as the immediate pio- 
neer of Shakespeare.” “He had a short 
life, and fell in a tavern brawl after 
twenty-nine swift, fiery years.” “He lived 


and died an irreligious, tender hearted, 
licentious poet.” But he was “Marlowe 
of the mighty line.” It is no wonder that 
Goethe thought of translating ‘Faustus’” 
into German. How terrible are the lines 
beginning : 

“Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be damned perpetually.” 
But now comes the king of drama. In 
both comedy and tragedy he is supreme. 
The devil, Iago, which the poet has cre- 
ated, drops his mask, he is “naked and 
not ashamed.” Macbeth, at first an hon- 
est man, led on by his wife becomes a 
villain dyed in slaughter. Lady Mac- 
beth drops at last her réle of leadership, 
and 

“with naked fancy stretched upon the rack, 
lived a long sleepless dream of hell—a miser- 
able woman, whose nerves, all flayed, were 
scorched forever by the hot breath of her sin.” 
Occasionally an error drops in, ¢@. g., 
p. 309: “Richard’s victory is the victory 
and vindication of the cause of good, and 
of the good God, and, above all, the vin- 
dication of England.” “Richmond” must 
have been intended here. 


“ 


The Grammar of Peneeomhy. A Study of 
Scientific Method. By David Graham. 
Pp. xi, 383. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

“So much does man delight in knowl- 
edge, and in communicating knowledge, 
or even what he takes to be knowledge,” 
writes Mr. Graham in the introduction to 
The Grammar of Philosophy, “that in 
this age of letters myriads of people, not 
contented with oral facilities of com- 
munication, seriously commit their 
thoughts, their observations, their fancies, 
their musings, their speculations, their 
guesses to writing and to the creation of 
books.” We may assume that Mr. 
Graham’s book is an outcome of this ten- 
dency of the human mind, and that it has 
fulfilled its mission of satisfaction for its 
author. Of other value it can have little. 
The man who can write of the philoso- 
phy of Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Fichte, 


Hegel and Cardinal Newman, on the 


basis of the shallowest acquaintance with 
their writings, as “mere exercises in 
blindness and perversity,” and can de- 
scribe these and other of the world’s 
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great thinkers as “ignorant, presumptu- 
ous or hallucinated,” “imposters or sim- 
pletons,” “gibbering futilitarians” and 
“doddering idiots” is not worthy of any 
serious attempt at refutation. All writ- 
ers—theologians and philosophers of 
schools as wide apart as the poles—with 
whom Mr. Graham imagines himself in 
disagreement, are unceremoniously swept 
away under these epithets; and Mr. 
Graham proceeds to build up a system of 
so-called philosophy which he holds 
ought to be acceptable to the hard-head- 
ed common sense of the man in the 
street. For any higher faculty Mr. 
Graham has a supreme contempt. But 
it never seems to have occurred to him 
that the advice he so freely offers to 
others might be retorted on himself—‘he 
is to be most strenuously recommended 
to retain his seat in golden silence.” 


& 


Daybreak in Turkey. By James L. Barton, 
D.D.. 12mo., pp. 294. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. $1.50. 


Dr. Barton was himself a missionary 
in Eastern Turkey before he was made 
secretary of the American Board. There 
are few men who understand the condi- 
tions of Turkey better, or who are bet- 
ter informed as to missionary conditions 
and missionary policy. These chapters 
were prepared, in large part, for courses 
of lectures before the amazing revolution 
in Turkey, but the chapter on “Turkey 
and the Constitution” has been added 
since. Following the history of Turkey 
and the description of the religious divi- 
sions within it we have the story of the 
first missionary explorations by the first 
representatives of the American Board 
nearly ninety years ago, followed by the 
account of the wonderful work done by 
their successors, which has had so much 
to do with the late revolution. It is a 
volume of special value for study by mis- 
sion classes or bands. 

& 
Araminta. By J. C. Snaith, New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

A year ago Mr. Snaith publisht a 
strange and moving story, “William 
Jordan, Junior,” in which symbolism 

‘s pusht to the extreme, and which 

tands alone as a study of genius. Ara- 
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minta is the antithesis of that somber 
book. It is full of humor and of good 
humor, a touch of cynicism like a slight 
hoarfrost adds piquancy to its clever 
characterization of a few London types. 
The heroine is distinctly new. A young 
lady six feet high, who looks like an 
ancestral portrait by Gainsborough and 
talks like an adorable idiot; who has a 
child’s heart and the intellect of a baby, 
is an unsusual person. Mr. Snaith’s tri- 


umph consists in this: That he makes 
the reader intensely interested in the 


J. C. SNAITH, 


Author of “Araminta.” 


fortunes of the extraordinary creature 
“named Araminta, but they call me 
Goose because I am rather a Sil-lay,” as 
she explains herself to the astonisht nobil- 
ity of London. Partly because of her sim- 
plicity, which is very near the artless art 
of the best breeding, and partly because 
of her beauty, she becomes a social suc- 
cess, and we are swept along in the train 
of her admirers, tho we could not give a 
rational excuse for it; compared with 
any previous heroine Araminta is pre- 
posterous! Yet the hero, who is clever 
and a “coming” artist, pronounces her 
“the best, the truest-hearted, the most 
absolutely genuine girl in the world,” 
and surely he ought to know. And we, 
too, find her likable and wish the big 
child all happiness, including the cream 
buns of which she is inordinately fond. 
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Literary Notes 


....The Training of a Priest, by Rev. John 
Talbot Smith, LL. 6: is an enlarged edition of 
“Our Seminaries,” issued in 1896. The author 
is a Catholic priest, and he is severe on the 
failure of diocesan seminaries for educating 
priests; but his earlier volume has done no 
litfle good in the direction of encouraging the 
suppression of worthless, small, local semi- 
naries and replacing them with central ones. 
Dr. Smith is drastic in his criticisms of medi- 
eval teaching. He would have English a chief 
medium of instruction instead of Latin. Very 
interesting is the introduction by Bishop Mc- 
Quaid. We note that in his excellent semi- 


nary at Rochester, N. Y., the students are re- “ 


quired to converse in Latin at breakfast, in 
English at dinner, and in German at supper. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.,-New York.) 


....Prof. Charles Foster Kent, of Yale Uni- 
versity, who has done as much as any Ameri- 
can scholar to popularize Old Testament 
knowledge, follows his “Student’s Old Testa- 
ment” with The Historical Bible (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00 per vol.) In 
the first volume, Heroes and Crises of Early 
Hebrew History, instead of printing the sev- 
eral documents in parallel columns, he follows 
the fuller and more primitive narrative, ar- 
ranging the text in sections and adding ex- 
planatory notes. This volume is almost a com- 
plete and consecutive reproduction of the doc- 
ument J, the Judean story of early Israel, and 
is a useful handbook for the study of that im- 
portant early record. The advantage of being 
able to follow this Judean history by itself, 
without confusion from later traditions, is 
very great. The second volume proceeds sim- 
ilarly as to The Founders and Rulers of 
United Israel, allowing the student to confine 
his attention to the remarkable early narra- 
os, concerning the fortunes of Saul and 

avid. 


....Most of the publications of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh are ostensibly 
compiled for the benefit of the people of Pitts- 
burgh, but the editorial policy is of such high 
order, that they are exciting a much broader 
influence thru the country. In 1907 this insti- 
tution set its bibliographers to work in compil- 
ing a “Catalogue of Books, annotated and ar- 
ranged for the use of the first eight grades in 
the Pittsburgh Schools.” The outcome was 
marked by sanity, for the inclusions were wise, 
and the exclusions indicated the excellent 
standards adopted. A glance thru the pages 
will show also that the delicate matter of an- 
notation has been adequately met—a feature 
which other libraries would do well to emu- 
late. For the parent depends on critical com- 
ment in her choice of books for children. It 
is no easy task to put the substance of a vol- 
ume in a few lines. This bibliography work 
has been carried on in many directions; the 
children’s department alone has spent some ten 
years in arriving at a definite method, and the 
latest issue from the Library Press represents 
a splendid evidence of its adequacy. We rec- 
ommend unhesitatingly the Catalogue of 


Books in the Children’s Department of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh (price, post- 
paid, $1.00) for use thruout the country. It is 
a composite of the excellent features of pre- 
vious catalogues and shows evidences of care- 
ful arrangement and good thinking. 


re) 
Pebbles 


MacistrATE—The next person who inter- 
rupts the proceedings of this court will be ex- 
pelled from the room. 

Prisoner—Hoo-ray! Whooper-ee! Now lem- 
me go!—Illustrated Bits. 

First Farmer—What did you tell them, Si, 
when they askt you in the city whether your 
milk was properly pasteurized? 

Silas—Told them, “Why certainly; all our 


-cows are fed in a pasture.”—Judge. 


Tue latest thing perpetrated by the school- 
boy, who so often ‘gets things mixt, is this: 
“Vesuvius was a city of two thousand inhabi- 
tants who were all destroyed by an eruption 
ye? saliva from the Vatican.”—Congregation 
aitst. 

A New Jersey man and his wife have parted 
by mutual consent. She objected because he 
chewed tobacco, and he soured on her because 
she insisted on kissing the cat. There will be« 
adverse opinions as to which of this pair had 
the better “taste."—Atchison Globe. 

Report by a young English school-girl of a 
lecture on “Phases of Human Life—Youth, 
Manhood. and Age”: “In youth we look for- 
ward to the wicked things we will do when we 
grow up—this is the state of innocence. In 
manhood we do the wicked things of which 
we thought in our youth—this is the prime of 
life. In old age we are sorry for the wicked 
things we did in manhood—this is the time of 
our dotage.”—The Tablet. 


At Preston, where everything is up-to-date 
and the people are always planning some new 
scheme, a shocking thing happened. One of 
the popular society women announced a 
“White Elephant Party.” Every guest was to 
bring something that she could not find any 
use for, and yet too good to throw away. The 
party would have been a great success but for 
the unlooked-for development which broke it 
up. Eleven of the nineteen women brought 
their husbands.—Tit-Bits. 


Tue following good story from a Liverpool 
paper shows why (it is one reason anyway) we 
do not bond public officials in the Balkan 
Peninsula: 

At a recent banquet given at the house of 
the Prime Minister of one of the Balkan States 
a distinguisht diplomat complained to his 
host that the Minister of Justice, next to whom 
he was sitting, had taken his watch. 

The Prime Minister said, “Ah, he shouldn't 
have done that. I will get it back for you.” 

Sure enough, toward the end of the evening 
the watch was returned to its owner. 

“And what did he say?” asked the guest. 

“Sh-h! He doesn’t know I have it back,” 
said the Prime Minister. 
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Lieutenant Shackleton’s Achieve- 
ment 
THERE have been over a dozen at- 


tempts to reach the North Pole, and only 
one or two to reach the South Pole. It 
has been thought that the North Pole 
would be more accessible ; that one could 
find an open sea and sail gayly to it, or 
that one could imbed his vessel in ice and 
float across it; but the ice barrier has 


been thus far impenetrable. It is a sur- 
prise, an astonishing feat, that Lieutenant 
Shackleton has been able to reach within 
about a hundred miles of the South Pole, 
simply by walking across the reaches of 
a continent covered with snow and ice. 
It is a tremendous achievement, even if 
he came a few days short of his goal. 
At his next attempt he will probably suc- 
ceed, 

The North Pole and the South Pole 
of the earth are strangely different from 
each other. The continents and their 
outlying islands, Greenland and Nova 
Zembla, approach much nearer the North 
Pole than the corresponding continents 
and their fringes approach the South 
Pole. But the South Pole is covered not 
by water, but by a mighty continent prob- 
aly larger than Australia. Ice barriers 


enclose it, and ice covers it. On_it lives 
not a quadruped, not a bird, not a plant, 
not a thing of life above the lowest alge 
or some imperfect insect forms. There is 
nothing on it to support life. It is very 
different from the region about the 
North Pole, where life is fairly abundant, 
due to the access of ocean currents. Once 
Antarctica was connected, probably, with 
New Zealand and South America, and 
once there was warmth and life as shown 
by coal measures and Cretacean fossils, 
but the connection was broken and every- 
thing that lived perisht as completely as 
the mammoths of Siberia were frozen to 
death. There are over three million 
square miles of land, all vacant and dead. 

Then why should any man risk his life 
to search its secrets? Not for any good 
it will do, not for any source of food or 
comfort, but solely for knowledge, mere 
useless knowledge, unless knowledge is in 
itself a value equal to food and clothing. 
We want to know, independent of any 
visible physical profit. Astronomy is 
queen of sciences and the most useless of 
them all. 

Lieutenant Shackleton’s discoveries 
raise more questions than they can an- 
swer. Each new fact opens new problems. 
What does it mean that the South Pole 
should be covered with a mountain 
plateau nearly two miles high, while there 
is nothing of the sort at the North Pole? 
It would seem that the revolution of the 
earth on its axis did not at all control the 
direction of the crumplings of the crust 
of the earth. Have we not in Antarctica 
a huge glacial cap, the glaciers moving 
downward from the plateau. and the 
mountains to the sea, under the influence 
of gravity ; but how is it that there was a 
similar glacial movement from the North 
Pole, where there were no mountains? 
Did that come simply from heaped up 
miles and miles of glacial snow and ice? 

Here is another curious matter, the 
persistent and fierce winds from the Pole 
which the brave party had to face. But 
why these winds, and why do we not hear 
of corresponding persistent winds from 
the North Pole? Of course, there are 
steady currents in the atmosphere, and 
summer and winter make a difference in 
currents, and cold air from the Poles may 
be presumed to take the place of warmer 
and lighter strata in the Temperate and- 
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Torrid regions; but do the winds at the 
two Poles follow different laws; and 
would the South Polar winter show a dif- 
ferent aerial current from that met with 
in the summer by Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton’s party? 

We have thus far only the barest out- 
line of the story of this expedition, but 
enough to mark it as one of the most 
daring and the most successful yet under- 
taken. Not only did it reach the nearest 
point yet achieved toward either Pole, 
but it ascended to the summit of the fam- 
ous volcano, Mount Erebus, 12,000 feet 
high, finding a crater to compare with 
Kilauea; and it also found the South 
magnetic pole. Before Lieutenant 
Shackleton goes again—for there is no 
escaping the fascination when one is once 
captured by it—we must have the full 
story, with its maps of mountains, its ex- 
perience with new adjuncts of explora- 
tion, the Siberian ponies and the motor 
car, and what fills us with the greatest 
admiration, the sturdy climb of these 


brave, resourceful, enduring men, drag- . 


ging their loads up mountains and over 


glaciers, dropping into snow-covered 
chasms to be pulled out by the rope by 
which they were attached to each other, 
and all so far from all possible aid or 
even knowledge if they should perish, 
their bodies left to be hidden forever by 
snow, or possibly to be found unchanged 
by some hardy explorers a_ thousand 
years later. What these dangers mean 
the reader of any book of polar travel 
will understand, and they are only in- 
dicated by the outlines of one expedition 
which General Greely tells of in this issue 
of Tur INDEPENDENT. 


Js 
The Proposed Tariff Revision 


WHEN the tariff bill was laid before 
the House, Chairman Payne introduced 
with it a long statement purporting to 
show how the present duties had been 
changed. This statement was inade- 
quate. Careful examination of the bill 
itself has brought to light what are called 
“snakes” or “jokers.” It has also given 
greater emphasis to the popular con- 
demnation of increases that were not dis- 
guised, altho the full meaning of them 
had been obscured. It is now quite well 
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understood at Washington that a ma- 
jority of the objectionable changes were 
made by the committee in response to the 
appeals of a few persons and to serve 
special interests. 

Among the increases that were not ex- 
plained are those affecting the cheaper 
grades of cotton cloth, and these addi- 
tions were caused in part by new classi- 
fications or a new method of determining 
quality. Dealers in dry goods show 
clearly that the increases range from 10 
to 50 per cent. The duties on cotton 
stockings were made much higher than 
they are now, altho the present rates ex- 
ceed the average of the entire tariff. On 
the cheaper grades there is an advance 
from 58 to 82 per cent. There is no war- 
rant for this in the difference of labor 
costs at home and abroad. Our domes- 
tic output of such goods has doubled 
since 1890, and is seven or eight times 
the quantity imported. The proposed 
higher duties would decrease the custom; 
revenue by greatly reducing imports. 
They would also enable domestic manu- 
facturers to exact higher prices. Such 
changes weigh heavily upon persons of 
small means. It is noticeable that the duty 
on silk stockings remains unchanged. 
Under the provisions of the bill there 
would be a duty on coffee, unless Brazil 
and several other producing countries 
should repeal their laws which impose an 
en tax or a tax having a similar ef- 

ect. 

There is a large and inexcusable in- 
crease of the duties on gloves, and here 
again it is the low-priced grades that are 
so heavily taxed. The present duty much 
exceeds the difference in labor costs, and 
the Payne bill, while doubling the rates 
on such gloves as persons of small in- 
comes buy, also serves the domestic man- 
ufacturers by reducing the duties upon 
their imported raw material. These 
changes would be for the benefit of a 
small group of manufacturers in one 
town of New York State, who have been 
represented at Washington by one of 
their number. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the House and an associate of 
Chairman Payne. The committee, long- 
ing to increase the revenue, in this in- 
stance sought to reduce it, for our lead- 
ing merchants say that the proposed 
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duties would prevent the importation of 
such gloves. Speaking in defense of this 
part of the bill, Mr. Payne said: 

“Women could get along without the kid 
gloves, or have fewer pairs of them, or use silk 
gloves and cotton gloves, and all that sort of 
thing. They could keep their hands warm, al- 
though they could not cover their pride.” 

He must know, however, that the pur- 
pose of this increase is to compel them to 
buy American gloves of a similar quality 
at a much higher price. 

Why should there be a new and high 
tax on cocoa, with other increases that 
add largely to the cost of chocolate? 
What special and hidden interest was 
served in this case? By the way, the pro- 
visions of the bill relating to cocoa, coffee 
and spices are distinctly hostile to a 
growth of trade with the countries south 
of us, and they would be resented in those 
countries, whose friendship we have been 
seeking to cultivate. They are in har- 


mony, however, with the high maximum 
rates, which would invite commercial 
war with Europe. 

Dealers in paper say that while the 


raw material of manufacturers is made 
much cheaper, there are increases of fin- 
isht products which affect four-fifths of 
the imports and in several instances 
would be prohibitive. Duties on timber 
and rough lumber are reduced by one- 
half, but the National Forest Conserva- 
tion League asserts that those upon fin- 
isht lumber are left so high that they 
would forbid importation. Because the 
present rates of the iron and steel sched- 
ule are excessive, the proposed large re- 
duction of them would leave ample pro- 
tection, and consumers might gain some 
benefit from the lower duties. But are 
they not entitled to even greater reduc- 
tions in this schedule? Last week, one 
of our great steel companies took an 
order for 10,000 tons of rails to be de- 
livered in Argentina. If our steel man- 
ufacturers can undersell European com- 
petitors in that distant market, without 
the help of protection, could they not do 
it here at home if there were no duty on 
rails? 

For the benefit of what special inter- 
est was the duty on watch movements in- 
creased? During the last few years cer- 
iain dealers have asserted that wholesale 
rrices here were fixt by a combination, 
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and that they could buy American 
watches in Europe, bring them home, 
pay the duties on them, and still show 
a cost below the price exacted in this 
country. It is said that the duty in the 
Payne bill, with restrictions that accom- 
pany it, would surely exclude all foreign 
watch movements. Were these changes 
sought in order that a domestic combina- 
tion price might be made higher? 

It is mainly on account of such in- 
creases, obscure or open, that the aver- 
age ad valorem rate of the, proposed tar- 
iff would be even higher than that of the 
tariff now in force. Chairman Payne 
admits that the rate would be raised 
from 44.16 to 45.72 per cent. A large 
majority of the American people desire 
that the average rate of the tariff tax 
shall be reduced. 

There should be a permanent tariff 
commission of experts, not empowered, 
of course, to fix rates, but required to 
study continuously all the facts and 
changing conditions that should affect 
rates, to make recommendations, and to 
report information which tariff makers 
in Congress should have. Such a com- 
mission would have been able, this year, 
to show what the labor costs here and 
abroad are. A bill constructed in accord 
with the declaration of the Republican 
platform as to the difference in labor 
costs and the addition of a reasonable 
profit would not closely resemble this 
Payne bill. 

Such a commission could have told 
Mr. Payne and his associates many 
things which they now admit they did 
not know. For example, it could have 
informed them as to the number of for- 
eign countries and the volume of imports 
affected by the proposed maximum rates. 
In the face of such a commission’s care- 
fully prepared statements concerning the 
condition of domestic and foreign indus- 
tries, prices, combinations, commercial 
treaties, cost of production, prices, etc., 
no Ways and Means Committee would 
venture to make and support a bill con- 
taining the improper and indefensible 
provisions which mar the bill now. be- 
fore the House. A competent and trust- 
worthy permanent advisory tariff com- 
mission would be worth a great many 
times the cost of maintaining it. 
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Undesirable Citizens 


Surety of all undesirable citizens 
murderers are the worst; and of all mur- 
derers the most hateful, the most to be 
repelled, are the banded, cowardly pro- 
fessional murderers represented 4 the 
Camorra, the Mafia and the Black Hand 
oath-bound societies. There may be 
something almost manly—for war is 
called manly—in the raids of the head- 
hunters of Borneo, for they represent the 
primitive instincts of savagery ; but these 
organized Sicilian bandits represent the 
uttermost combination of cowardice and 
malice, greed and fear that can be con- 
ceived. 

Think of the cowardice of it. Their 
business is to live by robbing people, not 
in the old courageous way, but by fright- 
ening péople who will not dare to tell of 
them, who are assured that they will be 
killed if they. tell. They protect them- 
selves by the numbers of their confed- 
erates, all oath-bound, all pledged to help 
each other and to obey the most criminal 
orders, even to murder, each bound in 
the most horrible way to silence if ar- 
rested, and their victims certain that they 
also, if they tell of the robberies to which 
they have been forced to yield will be 
killed. Accordingly these malefactors go 
about their awful, murderous profession, 
sticking knives into men’s backs, silent 
knives that ‘make no noise, confident that 
no one will know, or, if any one knows 
or suspects, no one will dare to tell. Thus 
murder is made safe, cowards get courf- 
age, stilettos tell no tales, and eye-wit- 
nesses, if such there be, are equally si- 
lenced. A whole population is cowed. 
The entire Italian colony here, or all the 
people of Sicily, are forced into a con- 
federacy of willing or unwilling crime; 
and the police are powerless to detect the 
criminals, where they are not afraid to 
try. 

These are the undesirable citizens we 
hear of—of one blood, one color, one 
criminal creation; not some other race 
of another blood and color, yellow or 
brown or black, who come to our doors 
and ask for nothing but the opportunity 
to work honestly and obey the laws of 
the land that receives them. 

And yet we make laws to exclude yel- 
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low men from Asia, and we make no 
laws to exclude the white nationality 
from which these assassins come. And 
we ought not to; it is enough to do what 
Petrosino was sent to do, namely, get the 
records of criminals abroad, and require 
those who seek our hospitality and who 
desire to be citizens with us to show 
proof that they have no criminal record. 
Such a law we ought to have, one that 
would really exclude criminals, as well as 
the insane and those with infectious dis- 
ease. That is enough. The rest, hon- 
est workers, will add to our wealth and 
strength, and should be welcomed. 

Far be it from us to say one word 
against Italians as Italians. There is no 
nobler or abler stock out of which to 
make citizens. The race of Cicero and 
Czesar, of the Gracchi and the Scipios, of 
Dante and Galileo, of Raphael and 
Michel Angelo, of Cavour and Garibaldi, 
is no mean stock. They have not lost the 
breed of noble men; but it is no strange 
thing that a race that will breed the best 
will also spawn the worst. It is enough 
to exclude the bad and welcome the 
good. 

The difficulty about finding the mur- 
derers of Petrosino, and the equal diffi- 
culty of finding witnesses willing to tell 
in our own land what they have suffered 
by blackmail, or to tell who have robbed 
them, shows the cowardly devilishness of 
these pests of society. They go safely 
among those they have terrorized. But 
contrast with their cowardice of crime 
the bravery of the Italian Petrosino. He 
knew that he was walking every day on 
the points of stilettos. Hundreds or 
thousands of people were watching the 
chance to stab him. But he went faith- 
fully, courageously, day after day along 
the path of duty for his adopted country’s 
defense, knowing that he would probably 
be murdered, and yet shrinking and 
flinching from nothing. That was the 
true Italian heroism. The race that can 
produce such men has not lost its virility. 
Welcome to such Italians. Welcome to 
those that will carry burdens. and dig 
roads and do any honest labor, and send 
their children to school, and -grow into 
the love of the country that offers them 
the highest privilege of man, equal citi- 
zenship with us in the best of all coun- 
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tries. We welcome them, and we ought 
no more to exclude the Chinese or the 
Japanese, or any other people who will 
obey our laws and be one with us. 


a 


Massachusetts College 


A NOveL and interesting proposition is 
now before the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, that is, the petition of Edmund 
D. Barbour and other wealthy and phil- 
anthropic citizens of Boston for the in- 
corporation of a _ peripatetic college 
which will bring higher education to the 
people of the State at their own homes. 
High scliool and similar buildings in any 
large town are to be utilized in the after- 
noon and evening for lectures, recita- 
tions and examinations. The ordinary 
college courses will be given and the de- 
gree of A.B. awarded at the end of 
four years’ work. The regular student 
will take three subjects at a time, having 
in each two periods of lectures and one 
of recitation every week. The faculty 
will consist of a permanent staff in each 


- district, supplemented by visiting lectur- 


ers drawn from existing colleges. An 
advisory board of fifty or more, com- 
posed of the presidents or representa- 
tives of all the important colleges of 
Massachusetts and other educational 
officials will supervise the curriculum, 
entrance requirements, granting of de- 
grees, etc. The State will be to no ex- 
pense, the local community will merely 
proyide the classrooms, and the students 
will pay actual tuition, which is esti- 
mated at $34.50 per annum. The charter 
provides for an endowment of $3,000,- 
000, which is supposed to be already “in 
sight.” The promoters calculate that 
there are possibly 20,000 persons of both 
sexes in the State who would avail them- 
selves of such facilities. 

This is an excellent project and un- 
doubtedly feasible. The Legislature 
should not delay favorable action upon 
it longer than is necessary to see that it 
's properly launched. Of course, it is a 
little humiliating to have to accept pri- 
vate aid in doing what the State should 
have done for itself, but the State of 
Massachusetts has got so far behind 
ost of the other States in the matter of 
ligher education that it is necessary to 
‘lopt the readiest means of catching up, 


Even with this generous aid the people 
of Massachusetts will be at a disadvan- 
tage compared with Western States. In 
the first place the $3,000,000 is an ab- 
surdly small sum for public higher edu- 
cation in Massachusetts. The University 
of California, for example, has an income 
which capitalized at 4 per cent. is ten 
times that, altho the school population is 
not much more than half that of Massa- 
chusetts. In the second place the tuition 
charge proposed by Massachusetts Col- 
lege is ‘too high according to Western 
standards. It is just $34.50 a year higher 
than at the University of California. If, 
as seems reasonable, tuition were made 
proportional to the cost of living it should 
be lower on the Atlantic than on the 
Pacific coast, but this would involve 
handling mints quantities which is al- 
ways a bother. 

It will be interesting to see what effect. 
this extra-mural competition will have on 
the residential colleges. In that part of 
education which consists in the imparting 
of information and in classroom drill the 
new college may succeed as well as the 
older ones ; perhaps better, if the author 
of the article on Stanford University in 
this number is right in holding that stu- 
dents at home work harder than students 
in dormitories. On the other hand we 
have as the unique advantage of the resi- 
dential institution its “college life.” This, 
however, is not all pure gain. “College 
life” is injurious to many young men and 
ruinous to some. When collegiate in- 
struction is brought to the door of the 
house as it will be by this plan it will give 
parents a fair chance to judge for them- 
selves whether the “life” in a residential 
college is worth the extra five hundred 
or thousand dollars a year it costs. 

The pregnant suggestion is made by the 
promoters of the new college that stu- 
dents successfully completing the first 
two years of work in their home town 
will frequently find it advantageous to 
enter the Junior class of one of the older 
establisht colleges. This is likely to be 
the case and it will work out practically 
the same as extending the high school 
course to six years and so preparing di- 
rectly for professional or other true uni- 
versity work. 

There is undoubtedly an element of 
superstition in the prevailing view that a 
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college education can be acquired only in 
the traditional way, that is by bringing all 
the students toone placeand keeping them 
there for four years. How large this ele- 
ment is and whether it is possible for the 
colleges to utilize modern methods of 
communication for the extension of their 
radii of influence, can only be determined 
by some such experiment as this and that 
is why we hope it will be tried. 


7 
Meddling with Wedlock 


THE laws of California forbid mar- 
riage between a white person and a yel- 
low person, and the rude crowd insults 
and jeers at Miss Emery, the daughter 
of an honored clergyman, when she 
teaves the State to marry a: Japanese “of 
some education.” We do not pretend 
that marriages between people of differ- 
ent races are to be encouraged—they are 
to be rather discouraged—but they 
should not be forbidden. They are the 
business of those who marry, and who 
should understand the risk they run. 
Miss Emery, in a remarkable statement 
to the public, excellently written, declared 
that it was nobody’s business but her own, 
and that she loved him, had considered 
the conditions involved and was ready to 
marry because she loved him. Love is a 
first-class reason, and may be a final rea- 
son, but prudence must control even love. 
We offer no criticism of Miss Emery. 
Her mother supported her and went with 
her to another tate for the marriage. She 
is now married; we are not interested 
in her case, but in the principle involved, 
the folly and wrong of a State which for- 
bids marriage on account of race. Par- 
ticularly do we approve the spirit and 
judgment of this young woman as to 
such prohibitory laws and those who 
make them: 


“That the State of California has seen fit to 
forbid marriages between members of the 
Japanese and American races carries little 
weight with me. I have a pretty good concep- 
tion of the frothy type of men who make the 
laws of the State of California, and should 
consider them the last persons on the face of 
the earth to be chosen as sponsors of public 
morals.” 


Very possibly this particular marriage 
is one of a multitude of marriages that 
are unwise and in which love gets the 
better of prudence. We cannot tell. All 
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marriages require courage, where they do 
not involve heedlessness. But there are 
interracial marriages which call for no 
regrets. We take a case, that of a mixt 
marriage we know of here in New York, 
a marriage that nobody found any fault 
with, and nobody had a right to. 

We knew a beautiful young woman, 
the daughter of Austrian Jews living in 
Constantinople. She was ambitious for 
an education and went to the Girls’ Col- 
lege there, and there she joined a Chris- 
tian Church. She wanted to be a physi- 
cian and to help the women of her coun- 
try, and for the sake of an education she 
came to this country, and was taken 
under the care of the family of the editor 
who is telling this story. Here she finisht 
her medical education, supporting herself 
in good part meanwhile, and then went 
back to Turkey, but was not allowed to 
practise as a physician ; she might simply 
be a nurse. She came back to New York 
and very soon married an_ intelligent 
Chinese whom she had known before in 
certain religious work. He was a lawyer 
and an interpreter in the courts. She 
gave herself immediately to medical prac- 
tice among the Chinese of New York, 
and few young doctors make a better liv- 
ing at first than she did. She was happy 
and successful. A Chinese commission 
sent to this country askt her husband to 
return to China as a teacher of law in one 
of the new colleges. He accepted, took 
first another year of study in a law 
school, and he returned to China. She re- 
mained a little while to attend further 
medical lectures, while he was getting 
settled in his new home, and then fol- 
lowed him, to establish a hospital for 
women in the same city. She is a happy 
woman, proud of her husband, devoted 
to the great work she has the ambition 
to attempt, and a good mother to her 
child. She has no prejudice of race or 
caste. Why should she? She is pure 
white Caucasian, Austrian, Jew, Turk, a 
legally naturalized American citizen, 
now Chinese—what is she, Austrian, 
Turk, American or Chinese? What 
does she care, this sweet, little, noble 
woman, who talks half a dozen 
languages and is satisfied to see God 
in man or woman under whatever 
skin? Nobody mobbed her when she 
married a Chinese, and not a friend 
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has deserted her for it. Such a marriage 
is forbidden in California and Oregon. 
The law is immoral, un-Christian. It 
winks at the immoral and interdicts vir- 
tuous relations. 

We know nothing about this young 
Japanese whom Miss Emery has now 
married. We wish her as good fortune as 
that of the young woman whom we know 
so well. She takes her risk, as every 
young woman does who dares to love 
and marry. ‘“ 


Spiritualism and Demonism 


Wuite the Society of Psychical Re- 
search is seeking evidence that the spirits 
of the dead may communicate with the 
living, and while some of our most com- 
petent students of physics accept it as a 
fact that they do, we are forced to the 
conclusion that such an existence after 
death as these spirits show us thru Mrs. 
Piper and other mediums is not worth 
the having. The platitudinous inanities 
which these spirits repeat excite no wish 
for such an existence as theirs. 

We would commend to the study of the 
Society of Psychical Research another 
side of the question, that of demoniacal 
possession. Every one believed in it two 
centuries ago. Most of the attacks on 
Luther’s character are based on his vio- 
lent and vulgar ,treatment of devils. Our 
missionaries have much to say about de- 
monism in China, and Dr. Happer has 
written a very interesting book on the 
subject, while other missionaries have de- 
clared that Korea is peculiarly infested 
with devils. They are worth psychologic 
study. 

Now we have an authentic account of 
them in South Africa. We take the 
story from Rome, a journal publisht un- 
der the walls of the Vatican, edited by 
an esteemed correspondent of American 
Catholic papers in this country. It gives 
a full account of “An Authentic Case of 
Demoniacal Possession,” told by the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Delalle, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Natal, and for the absolute truth 
of which he vouches. 

For months it had been reported to 
him by the priest in charge of St. 
Michaels that two girls in the mission 
native school were possest of the devil, 
and he was askt to allow the solemn 
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Exorcism. At last he allowed it, but af- 
ter a time the distressing phenomena ap- 
peared worse than before. He finally 
went himself, accompanied by another 
priest, to study the cases. The story here 
told is of one of the two girls, Germana. 

He went to see Germana. She trem- 
bled and shrunk from him. He told her 
to kneel down, which she did finally, 
gnashing her teeth. - Then threatened 
with punishment, she jumped up, tearing 
her clothes and crying, “You cannot 
strike a spirit.” The bishop left her and 
consulted the sisters in charge, who said 
that these girls, sixteen years old, in their 
fits, could carry enormous weights which 
a man could scarcely lift, that they un- 
derstood Latin, and sometimes even 
spoke it. Things were so serious that the 
bishop began his solemn Exorcisms. . He 
took four priests and three sisters to help 
him. He emptied the holy water font 
and put in it plain water, but put in his 
pocket a bottle of holy water. Germana 
was brought in. He first sprinkled her 
with the plain water from the font. She 
laughed mockingly and said, “This is not 
holy water.” He then sprinkled her with 


the genuine holy water from the bottle 
when she shrieked and cried and begged 
him to stop. While the ordeal lasted he 
spoke only Latin, but she obeyed his or- 
ders, answered him usually in Zulu, but 


sometimes in Latin. After some prayers 
he said to the spirit which possest her: 
“Dic mihi quomodo voceris,” “Tell me 
what you are called,” and she replied, 
“Dic miht nomen tuum,’ “Tell me your 
name,” He insisted. When he insisted 
on being told the name and she, or the 
devil, still refused, he put on her head 
a relic of the true cross which she could 
not see. “Take it away,” said she; “it 
crushes me.” “Then tell me your name.” 
“T can’t,” replied the spirit, “but I'll spell 
it—D-i-o-a-r.” The demon was then re- 
quired to tell who was his master, and at 
last answered “Lucifer.” The story pre- 
ceeds: 

“ ‘Now,’ I went on, ‘tell me why you were 
cast out from heaven?’ ‘Because God showed 
us His Son made man, and commanded us to 
adore him, but we would not, because He had 
taken unto himself an inferior nature.’” 

The story is a long one, and it took 
much prayer and two days to get the 
devil out of her. At last she fell to the 
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floor and moaned with awful pain; her 
face swelled terribly, but sunk again at 
the sign of the cross; there was a con- 
vulsion ; she fell as dead, and the spirit 
escaped, filling the room with fetid odor. 
In ten minutes she opened her eyes, knelt 
down and thanked God; “Dioar” had 
gone. 

All this is vouched for by the bishop, 
four priests and three sisters. It is told 
as truth in Rome. It really seems more 
authentic than the case of the concourse 
with devils which a few years ago so ex- 
cited the French clergy. We tell the 
story just as this good man tells it, who 
knows faith, but perhaps not psychology. 


2 
Birds and Folks 


Tue Audubon workers of America 
have undertaken a complete census of 
the birds over every square mile of the 
whole United States. Blanks are to be 


sent out to friends of the birds, with the 
invitation that they unite in such obser- 
vations as will enable us to determine the 
decrease which is going on in the feath- 
ered forces necessary to preserve our 


trees, increase our forests, aid in the de- 
velopment of our crops, and cross-breed 
our fruits. William Dutcher, president 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, believes it is high time that the 
people of this country are made to realize 
“the prime economic importance of the 
efforts made to protect the nation’s bird 
resources.” After the census, efforts 
will be made to place the whole subject 
before the people, in such a way as will 
make bird-preservation systematic and 
thoro. 

The New York Audubon Society has 
initiated measures to establish an inter- 
national agreement, that will suppress 
the trade in bird feathers thruout civil- 
ized countries. It is proposed to prevent 
the passages thru custom houses of the 
plumage of beneficent wild birds. It is 
proposed by them, also, to make a gen- 
eral movement for the better care of mi- 
grating songsters. They suggest to us 
the planting of viburnums, dog-woods, 
mulberry bushes, woodbine, mountain 
ash, and such other bushes and trees and 
vines as furnish the most food for those 
birds we desire to encourage. They add 
that this work should be systematic thru- 
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out the whole country. Nesting boxes 
should be put up for wrens and warblers, 
and cotton waste and similar material 
furnisht for orioles’ nests. Swallows, be- 
cause they destroy moths and mosquitoes, 
are particularly to be encouraged, by 
leaving for their use heaps of moistened 
clay. Martins and thrushes like the 
boxes and the hollows of trees; pro- 
visions of this sort ‘should be furnisht. 
The subject is peculiarly timely, for 
our birds are coming back from their 
Southern vacation, to their Northern 
homes, and are evidently glad to get here. 
They are ready to renew the alliance, 
against all sorts of insect foes, to make 
sure of fine crops for the Northern 
farmers. For some reason they will 
never raise their families in the Sunny 
South, prefering the shorter seasons of 
New England and the North in general. 
They constitute an invaluable asset in the 
private affairs of every land owner, as 
well as in the wealth of the whole peo- 
ple. They eat the same fruit, but they 
protect it also; and while they take some 
grain from the fields, they do not waste 
by trampling down, nor do they sting 
fruit and grain for their eggs; in fact, 
they take no more than their fair wages, 
provided those wages are forthcoming. 
It is, as a rule, the same families of birds, 
as well as the same species, that come to 
us each spring; the same individuals, 
seeking the same trees, of the same home- 
steads—provided they have a remem- 
brance of hearty welcome and protection. 
When we have once thoroly under- 
stood this alliance, and have caught the 
spirit of Nature in bringing it about, we 
shall see that it is a marvelous provision, 
and will aim to close up any remaining 
breach hetween the birds and ourselves. 
We call Mr. Burbank a benefactor for 
cross-breeding and thereby improving 
our fruits and plants, yet the birds have 
been doing this very work for many gen- 
erations. It is certain that a very large 
part of the evolution of useful berries 
and fruits, and edible vegetation, as well 
as beautiful trees, has been brought about 
by birds carrying pollenized seeds, and 
planting them about the hillsides and val- 
leys. The fine new berries that the farm- 
er finds starting in his fence corners 
would never have been there but for the 
robins and sparrows. Practical economy 
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and sentiment can work together in this 
case, and while we are made happy by 
the singing of the birds, we are fed by 
their industry. The English sparrow is 
an example of degeneration; he has 
broken his alliance with human beings 
and turned to pillage. Inestimable dam- 
age is done by the sentiment that toler- 
ates these outlaws. The list of friends, 
however, is so much longer than the list 
of foes, that one can listen to excuses for 
even hawks and crows. The shrike, al- 
tho destroying some birds’ nests and 
young birds, confines most of his atten- 
tion to destructive grubs and grasshop- 
pers. The kingbird occasionally takes a 
bee, but he is a splendid fly catcher. Dr. 
Brewer, watching a pair of mischievous 
jays, found that in one season they de- 
stroyed not less than five hundred thou- 
sand caterpillars. 

In France the protection of birds has 
happily past over into the hands of 
women, and they are forming organiza- 
tions all thru the rural districts. It is a 
happy thought, for it is leading not only 
to an awakened sentiment but to changes 
in fashion. Every club woman pledges 


herself never to wear bird plumage, but 
on the contrary to provide food and shel- 
ter and drink, and in all ways count 
winged friends as members of her family. 
In this country Boston at least has 
caught this notion of free entertainment 


for birds, at public expense. Woman 
heretofore has been the chief enemy of 
the birds, and it stands to reason that she 
should now make some compensation, as 
their efficient friend. We are glad to 
know that the herons of the South can 
no longer be killed in the breeding sea- 
son to procure their snowy plumage, 
while the young are left to perish; at 
least this cannot be done under cover of 
law. The women of America will do 
well to imitate the women of France 
and take bird protection into their spe- 
‘ial care. 
We bespeak for the birds of 1909 such 
1 welcome as was never extended to the 
migrants before. Why shall we not have 
Bird Day all over the nesting States, 
vhen we feast them and renew our treat- 
es? Make it early enough to include the 
vbins arid blue birds, but late enough for 
he catbirds and grossbeaks. Let all the 
»pulation rise up with joy and: hold a 
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holiday ; see to it that the flocks are fed 
as they arrive, and are carried safely thru 
any casual storms that may oceur. 


s 


The Massachusetts Sen- 
ate has just indorsed a 
resolution of Senator 
Harvey, of Waltham, calling upon Presi- 
dent Taft to negotiate arbitration treaties 
“of the widest possible scope” with all 
the nations of the world with whom 
treaties have not already been negotiated, 
“to the end that the ruinous rivalry and 
competition in which the leading nations 
of the earth are engaged to keep their 
armaments equal to or greater than those 
of any other nation may be brought to an 
end.” Thus the Hales, Eliots, Meads, 
Truebloods and Paines prevail over the 
Lodges, and Massachusetts again sounds 
the trumpet to the other State legisla- 
tures as she did in the historic resolution 
of 1837, when she first called for an in- 
ternational tribunal, and in 1903 for a 
world legislature. The limitation of 
armaments is now the most pressing ques- 
tion before the peace societies of the 
world, if not before the world itself. The 
Czar called the First Hague Conference 
primarily for the purpose of removing 
the evergrowing and overgrowing bur- 
dens of taxation resulting from the ex- 
penditures for armaments from the backs 
of the peoples of Christendom. But the 
First Conference found the question was 
premature and referred it back to the 
governments for study. The govern- 
ments, however, did nothing, and the Sec- 
ond Conference, altho England and the 
United States introduced the subject, 
could only repeat again that “it is emi- 
nently desirable that the governments 
should resume the serious examination 
of this question.” We therefore urge 
Mr. Taft to appoint a commission of the 
highest eminence, composed among oth- 
ers of an army and navy expert, a pro- 
fessor of international law, a peace advo- 
cate, a historian, and several statesmen 
to make an exhaustive study of the ques- 
tion of the limitation of armaments, so 
that our delegates at the Third Hague 
Conference in 1915 will have enough 
data available to prepare a practical plan 
for the consideration of the governments. 
Indeed it would not be a bad idea to make 
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the chief members of this commission 
the next Hague delegates and appoint 
them very soon. Five years is not too 
long a time for the study of the problem 
which is entangled in the very science of 
government itself. Let the great Na- 
tional Peace Congress to be held in Chi- 
cago next month and all the State legis- 
latures unite in calling for an official in- 
vestigation of this question by our Gov- 
ernment, so that the United States can 
lead the world in whatever is right to be 
done, and thus hasten the time sure to 
come when, as Victor Hugo prophesied. 
“the only battlefield will be the market 
opening to commerce and the mind open- 
ing to new ideas.” 


In our issue of September 
I2th, 1907, we found it 
necessary to comment on 
the views and conduct of Ferdinand P. 
Earle, a New York artist and poet who 
had shipt his wife and child off to 
Europe in order to unite with his “af- 
finity and soul-mate,” Miss Julia Kutt- 
ner. It is, therefore, desirable to call at- 


Affinities 
Versus Wives 


tention to the second chapter of the ro- 


mance. Last August Earle was put in 
jail for striking and choking his affinity 
because she persisted in nursing her two 
weeks old baby. Now she has brought 
suit for annulment of marriage and 
restoration of maiden name on the 
ground that the marriage was performed 
before the obtaining of the divorce and 
that Earle was of unsound mind. So we 
thought at the time when we found how 
far he had exceeded his poetic license. 
But they were both determined to exer- 
cise their “freedom of loving,” and to the 
advantage of the world they repeated the 
experiment that has so often been tried 
before and usually with the same result. 
He could not have treated her any worse 
if she had been really his wife. On the 
whole we feel justified in advising our 
readers to stick to their wives regardless 
of what superior attractions may be of- 
fered by affinities. 


We hope that the Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson, pas- 
tor of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, will'succeed in his efforts to in- 
duce the women of his congregation to 
remove their hats during service, It 


Top-Knot 
Come Down 
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would be a good thing if preachers gen- 
erally would next Sunday take the 
familiar text of Mat., 24:17, and preach 
at as well as to Easter bonnets. The 
Merry Widows were decidedly out of 
place in church, and the directoires and 
peach baskets that have succeeded are 
still worse. Courtesy is a minor branch 
of Christianity, and it is humiliating that 
the ladies of the church are so far be- 
hind the ladies of the theater in this re- 
spect. A preacher may not be so pretty 
as an actress, but it is quite as important 
that he be seen by the audience. 
& 

Sir William Ramsay re- 
ported to the British 
Chemical Society that he 
had succeeded in obtaining carbon from 
four substances not containing this ele- 
ment, namely, zirconium, thorium, hy- 
drofluosilicic acid and bismuth. The 
very remarkable announcement would be 
received with skepticism if it came from 
almost any other chemist in the world, 
but Professor Ramsay has several times 
said things quite as: startling and then 
proved he was right, so critics have be- 
come cautious of questioning his state- 
ments. Yet his penultimate sensational 
announcement in this line of experiments, 
the transformation of copper into lithium 
by the action of the radium. emanation, 
has not, we believe, been so far confirmed 
by any other chemist, and Madame Curie 
repeating his experiment failed to get 
any evidence of such a transformation. 
We have heard an amusing explanation 
of the discrepancy whispered about the 
laboratories, that Professor Ramsay is an 
inveterate smoker of cigarets, while 
Madame Curie, altho a Polish lady, does 
not smoke, at least during business hours. 
Cigaret ash contains lithium. It also 
contains carbon. 


Transmutation 
of Elements 


New conditions bring out 
Current Stories new stories, or newly 

vampt, which pass from 
mouth to mouth, but do not always get 
into print. Two that are just now circulat- 
ing have to do with education and politi- 
cal affairs. Two men were conversing 
in Boston, and one referred to God. The 
other looked puzzled at first, but soon a 
gleam of intelligence showed on his face 
as he said: “Yes, I know: it is one of the 
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electives at Harvard.” The other story 
tells of three men who came in succes- 
sion to the gate of Heaven. The first 


was met by an old man who askt his 


name. “I am George Washington. I 
was the first President of the United 
States, and I delivered the country from 
Great Britain.” “I will go and look up 
your record,” said St. Peter. He re- 
turned in a few moments, saying: “You 
are all right; come in.” Then soon ap- 
peared— for the categories of time 
and place do not count in the other 
world—a second, who gave his name 
as “Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States. I liberated the 
slaves.” His record was lookt up, 
and he was admitted. Then came a 
third with quick strenuous step, and was 
met with the question: ‘““Who are you?” 
“T am Theodore Roosevelt. I was Presi- 
dent of the United States; but who are 
you?” “T am St. Peter.” “Well, I don’t 
want to see you; I want to see God!” 


a 
The Rev. D. Ebina, 
of Japan, lately 
made a visit to the 
United States, and it is interesting to 
read the report of our religious condition 
which he carries back. He is imprest by 
the growth of Catholicism, and discusses 
the influences against its spread. Protes- 
tantism, he says, is not much weakened 
by the fact that men do not go to church 
as much as they did. They leave the 
cities Sundays, but they are not indiffer- 
ent to religion. Then the universities 
are a stronghold of religion. “The presi- 
dents of universities are often pronounced- 
ly Christians, like Doctors Eliot and Jor- 
dan, and so are many of the professors. 
The influence of these men is often great- 
er than that of ordinary pastors.” He 
has no hesitation in saying that the uni- 
versities of America are the strongholds 
of Christianity. And to this influence he 
adds that of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, of 
whose activity the Japanese have no con- 
ception, Particularly he speaks of the 
intelligence of the women in America: 
“While their husbands are away at business 
narried women, instead of frittering away 
ume in gossip or at tea meetings, spend the 
ours in reading. Hence they become well in- 
iormed on a number of subjects. This makes 


‘hem: good talkers in society. Many of them 
‘nstruct their husbands. Here when a man 
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says his women folk ought to go to the tem- 
ple to worship it implies contempt for their in- 
tellects, but in America when it is said the 
women and children attend church, quite an 
opposite meaning is attached to the words. 
The power of women in the States is some- 
thing formidable.” 
Fd 

The Minister of Public 
Instruction has named 
M. Loisy professor at 
the College of France. The great scholar 
had bought a modest home at Ceffonds, 
an hour’s run out from Troyes, there in 
peace and retirement to pass his days 
among his books, his chickens and his let- 
tuce. The town is the traditional birth- 
place and home of the father of Joan of 
Arc, whose monument—a simple shaft of 
stone—is seen from Loisy’s study. Vis- 
ions drew Joan out from her sheep, and 
friends have just drawn Loisy. He only 
sent in his name as a candidate after ur- 
gent solicitations on the part of his ad- 
mirers. To his retiring nature the storm 
that followed was not at all pleasant. 
The Clericals made his candidacy a politi- 
cal issue. After many ballotings he won 
out at the College of France, but the 
Academy of Moral Sciences, which also 
has a vote, chose another candidate. On 
further consideration the Academy select- 
ed Loisy, whom the Government prompt- 
ly named. Of one thing we may be cer- 
tain, Loisy will never by word or pen at- 
tack his enemies. He will simply study 
and give forth the results, no matter 
whether they hit or help tradition ; but he 
is too great a scholar and too much of a 
man to give vent to smallness. 


Professeur Loisy 


a 
Europe submits to the dicta- 
tion of Austria, backed by 
Germany, and allows Aus- 
tria to tear up a solemn treaty and annex 


Europe’s 
Submission 


Bosnia and Herzegovina. To be sure, 
she occupied them under the treaty and 
administered them, but it was not final 
possession. Austria refused to submit 
the question to a conference of the Pow- 
ers, and the Powers protested, but yield- 
ed to Germany’s threat. Russia felt un- 
able to resist, and then Great Britain 
submitted also. The two provinces are 
incorporated and the hopes of Servia 
and Montenegro are shattered. The 
nations are all angry and have a right 
to be angry, for what will treaties be 
worth? It would seem as if both Aus- 
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tria and Germany wisht for war. Had 
Servia declared war and Russia joined 
her, then Germany would have_ backt 
Austria, and the result would probably 
have been Germany’s victory, her seiz- 
ure of the German provinces of Russia, 
while Austria would have absorbed 
Servia and gone to the Mediterranean. 
We regret the shattering of a hope for a 
great Balkan kingdom some time in the 
future. Those small and insignificant 
states which remain ought somehow to 
get together. Is it not possible that, 
with the disappointment and rage in 
Servia, and the renunciation of the 
Crown Prince, somehow the peoples 
may come together? The hostility of 
Bulgaria and Servia to each other is 
puerile. 
a 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt left us 
for strenuous rest and reinvigoration, 
and for the enjoyment of the kind of 
scientific sport which he personally likes. 
And it is well that he should withdraw 
his own imperative personality for a 
while, and not seem to be questioning or 
criticising the policy of his successor. 
And his African vacation is made a help 
to science and an advantage to the coun- 
try. He is not hunting lions and ele- 
phants; he is simply on a scientific ex- 
cursion, the fruits of which will enrich 
our museums, and when he returns he 
will be ready to do public work again. 
We trust he has a public future as well 
as a public past. 


President Taft says the negro ques- 
tion cannot be dodged. That is true, 
but it is the simplest thing in the world 
to solve it. It only requires application 
of the Golden Rule. That does not mean 
that it is easy to induce men to apply it. 
Just so it is as simple as opening your 
hand for a drunkard to give up his cups; 
for all he has to do is to open his hand 
and the glass will drop, but he does not 
find it easy to do it. 


& 

The Hague Court is megnt for just 
such cases as that of the difficulty be- 
tween China and Japan, which China 
asks to have presented to that tribunal. 
Japan holds on to Manchuria a little 
tighter than China thinks the Treaty of 
Portsmouth would allow, and wants the 
Japanese and the Russians to leave. The 
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Hague Court could properly arbitrate 
that difference. 


- Here is a pretty condition which 
shows the revenges of time. Roger 
Williams wrote to John Winthrop in 
1664 his apprehension from the advent 
of Canadian priests “that Prelacy ‘and 
Papacy, too, will in this wilderness pre- 
dominate.” He had some reason for it, 
for he wrote in 1670 to Major Mason: 


“The French and Romish Jesuits, the fire- 
brands of the world, for their god belly sake 
are kindling at our back in this country, es- 
pecially with the Mohawks and Mohegans, 
against us, of which I know and have daily in- 
formation.” 

This foreboding seems to have been pro- 
phetic, for Rhode Island itself has now 
a French Canadian and a Catholic for 
Governor in the-person of A. J. Pothier. 


Sd 
Mr. Bryan has recovered his courage. 
After his defeat he was quoted as saying 
that he would not again be a candidate, 
but would be satisfied to try to see to it 
that a man was nominated who repre- 
sented his principles. Now he does not 
see how he could well refuse if his party 
should ask him again to stand for his 
“well known principles and ideas.” They 

hardly will. P| 


New Zealand offers a “Dreadnought” 
to Great Britain, but not Australia. It 
can hardly be any protection to New Zea- 
land in case of war, and may be a dan- 
ger. New Zealand is not so rich and 
populous that she can afford to have a 
navy. Canada-has none as yet. Jingo- 
ism must be popular in that land of so- 
cialism, which is supposed not to be kind- 
ly toward militarism. 


a 
The Governor of Kansas has appoint- 
ed a Catholic bishop one of the commis- 
sion to decide what books shall be used 


in the public schools of the State. That 

is a very proper appointment, if Bishop 

Lillis believes in the public school and 

encourages his children to attend them. 
a 

In an address at Oxford Bishop Gore 
lately said: 

“The Christian religion consists in the his- 
toric creeds, the Bible, the Episcopate, the min- 
istry, and the Sacraments—these are the real 
Catholic elements of Christianity.” 


Ah? 
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Savings Bank Insurance 


FOLLOWING in the footsteps of Massa- 
chusetts, New York is considering the 
idea of introducing savings bank insur- 
ance. This THE INDEPENDENT thinks is 
a mistake. Savings bank insurance even 
in Massachusetts, where it originated in 
this country less than two years ago, has 
not yet past the experimental stage. So 
far as we have been informed, but two 
savings banks in Massachusetts have 
gone into the life insurance venture. 
They have, it is true, establisht agencies, 
at first in their own vicinity and subse- 
quently in sections farther away, but we 
are of the opinion that a number of reg- 
ularly organized insurance companies are 
in a position to offer a better insurance 
contract at lower terms than either of the 
going Massachusetts savings bank insti- 
tutions, if they have not actually done so. 
In New England the industrial classes do 
not take to savings bank insurance. It 
is a beautiful theory that persons who 
want insurance or those who ought to 
have it will “walk up to the counter” and 
apply for it. It is quite as beautiful as 
the idea that people who owe money 
should “walk up to the captain’s office” 
and settle. There is only one difficulty 
about both these ideas and that is—they 
don’t usually do it. It seems to be a part 
of human nature to await the moving of 
the insurance waters on the part of a 
good insurance solicitor. Any man kfiows 
he ought to have insurance, particularly a 
man who has dependents and who has no 
adequate estate to provide for wife and 
children in case he should die tomorrow, 
as he easily might. Past experience has 
shown, however,.that without the agents 
that the Massachusetts experiment has 
tried to eliminate there is insurance only 
in an infinitesimal degree... New York 
might well take a leaf out of the English 
book, where insurance without agents has 
‘ong been a dream, more than ordinarilv 
nebulous. The tremendous. ‘volume of 
binding insurance in this country and the 
‘esser volume of outstanding insurance 


in England were placed on the interested 
companies books thru agents, who urged 
prospects to use insurance as the protec- 
tion it is and ever will be. The agent 
put up a good argument; he showed the 
prospect the need of insurance; in many 
cases he financed the cost, or at the very 
least he showed how the policy-holder 
could finance it. If there were no reliable 
insurance companies it might perhaps be 
well to drag the savings banks into the 
insurance business and legalize thé insur- 
ing of lives by them to the proposed ex- 
tent of $500 as a maximum. A savings 
bank is primarily organized, however, to 
do business along very different lines 
than insuring lives. It is a grave ques- 
tion as to whether it is not incongruous 
for a savings bank to mix up in the in- 
surance or ary other kind of business. 
It would not seem to be a good policy 
to establish an ice cream and soda water 
business in a hardware shop, but this con- 
trast and antithesis is not more pro- 
nounced in the latter case than it is in the 
former. The life insurance business 
calls for expert knowledge and manage- 
ment if it is to be successful, and because 
a president of a savings institution is a 
good banker it by no means follows that 
he is also a good life insurance manager. 
Possibly the fable of the hare and the 
tortoise might have some sort of an ap- 
plication to the matter of savings bank 
insurance in New York. At any rate 
rapid progress is sometimes made by go- 
ing slowly, just as good old Aesop point- 


ed out. 
& 


Because of his connection with the 
insurance investigation Governor Hughes 
has learned much regarding insurance. 
It was doubtless because of that knowl- 
edge that the Governor has lately taken 
steps to. bring about the insurance of the 
Executive Mansion now occupied by him, 
together with its contents. Insurance ag- 
gregating $100,000 has been written on 
this risk. The binding policy was writ- 
ten on condition that the mansion be re- 
wired, the cost of which was $6,000. 
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Inheritance Taxes 


THERE are indications that the inher- 
itance tax, for which provision is made 
in the Payne tariff bill, will be rejected 
by Congress, simply because such a tax 
is now imposed and collected by thirty- 
six States, which are now (by their 
Legislatures) beginning to direct their 
Senators and request their members of 
the House to vote against the proposi- 
tion, ‘The total amount of the tax col- 
lected in these States during the latest 
year for which the statistics are acces- 
sible was $11,720,795, and nearly one- 
half of this sum, or $5,435,000, was col- 
lected in the State of New York. Next 
in the list, but with comparatively small 
yields, were Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts. A little more than two-thirds 


of the total was supplied by these three 
States. As the yield in the States which 
now impose no inheritance taxes would 


be small, the committee’s estimate of 
$20,000,000 must be regarded as exces- 
sive. 

There are many good arguments in 
favor of such taxes. They should be im- 
posed, but inheritances ought not to be 
taxed twice. The States may reasonably 
say that this source of revenue is-one 
which should be left for their own use. 
Probably it will be so reserved for them. 
If the committee’s proposition be reject- 
ed, consideration of an income tax will 
be stimulated. Sufficient revenue would 
not be given by the Payne bill in its 
present form, and an increase by 
changes to be made in the customs 
schedules is not to be expected. 


s 
Iron and Steel Trade 


FuRTHER reductions of prices in the 
iron and steel trade were made last 
week, and sales of structural steel were 
reported at $1.10, and even $1 per 100 
pounds. Pig iron is accumulating at the 
furnaces, production exceeding demand. 
The price of rails has been sustained, 
but railroads expect lower figures. Dur- 
ing the week the following reductions of 
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wages were announced, to take effect in 
most cases on April Ist: 

Republic Iron and Steel Company, at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and elsewhere, 10 per cent., 12,000 
men; Bethlehem Steel Company, Io per cent. 
for furnace men; Hazleton (Pa.) Sheet Steel 
Company, Io to 20 per cent., affecting 200 men, 
who have quit work; Wharton Steel Company, 
Dover, N. J., 10 per cent., 500; Thomas Iron 
Company and other similar companies in the 
Lehigh Valley, to per cent., 3,000 to 4,000; 
Carpenter Steel Works, Reading, Pa., 10 per 
cent., 700; Reading Iron Company, 16 per cent., 
rejected by 3,000 puddlers; American Iron and: 
Steel Company, similar reduction, 800 men. 


& 

....The Canadian Government - has 
decided to forbid the exportation of nat- 
ural gas after April 1st. This cuts off 
about one-third of the natural gas used 
in Buffalo. 

....With the latest purchases of rail- 
road equipment, one-third of the block 
signal safety devices in the United 
States are now on the Union and South- 
ern Pacific railroads. 


....The New York Central Railroad 
Company’s electric or trolley properties 
in the State of New York, capitalized at 
$23,140,000, have been consolidated 
under the control of a new corporation, 
called the New York State Railways, 
with principal offices at Rochester. 

....The Union Exchange Bank, of 
which Henry S. Herrman is president 
and David Nevius vice-president and 
cashier, has become a national institution 
and is now known as the Union Ex- 
change National Bank of New York. 
The capital and surplus is $2,000,000, 
and the total resources $11,000,000. 

....The demand for pulp wood has 
caused the recent establishment of a 
town of nearly 3,000 inhabitants in the 
central part of Newfoundland, upon 
what was a wild tract a few months ago. 
About $6,000,000 are to be expended 
upon a great dam, a power station of 
45,000 horse power capacity, two railroad 
lines, 400 dwelling houses and several 
steamboats. The dam will provide stor- 
age for 100,000,000 feet of logs. Great 
Falls is the name of the town. 





